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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 
Successful Farming Publishing Co. 
213-214-215 Manhattan Building, 


Des Moines, - 7 lowa. 





For the busy, practical, working farmers of 
America. It is their paper and claims their support. 
Entered at the Des Moines, lowa, Post Office as 
second Class matter. 


TERMS. 

Subscription Price Fifty cents per Year or 
thirty cents for six months, payable in advance 

Renewals—The date en the address label or 
each subscriber's paper shows the time to which 
the subdseription is paid, and is the subscriber's 
rece!pt. The paper is paid for to and includi 
the menth (of the year) indicated on the label. 
Ig the date on the label! is not ehanged upon re- 
eeipt of the secend paper, after payment of sub- 
scription, or if any error is noticed, subscribers 
wil) confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
renewals always sign your order exactly ar the 
BAme appears On address label. 

Hew te Remit—Send money b; Postal Money 
Order, Express Order, Bank Draft or Registered 
Letter. Postage stamps in good condition ac- 
eepted for small amounts. 

Change in Address— When ordering achange 
im the address, subscribers should be sure to 
give their fermer as well as their present ad- 

ress, otherwise the address cannot bechanged. 

Discontinuances—I¢ you wish SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING discontinued after your subscription 
has onpiree. 80 state when sending your order; 
we will them place an “Ss” ater our name on 
Jour seuss will be drovped ax the cnuimetion at 

ro at the ex t 
tame paid for. - en 

Advertising Rates on application. 

Address all letters and orders te 
SUCOESSFUL FARMING PUB. CO., 
218-214-215 Manhattan Building. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe that every advertisement in 
this popes is backed bya responsible person. 
But to make doubly sure we will make good 
any loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertisin 
in our columns, and any such swindler w 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers 

t moqees. but we do not guarantee to 

just trifling differences between subscrib- 
ers and honest, responsible advertisers. 
Neither will we be responsible for the debts 
ef honest bankrupts sanctioned bythe courts. 
Notice of the complaint must be sent us 
within one month of the time of the trans- 
action, and you must have mentioned SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING when writing the ad- 














A gush of bird-sop®@ patter of dew, 
A cloud, and \a\rdinbew’s warning, 
Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue— 
An April day m~the morning. 


We are making a strong effort to 
make Successful Farming worth many 
times the subscription price asked for 
it, and the many testimonials from 


our large number of subscripers leads 
us to think that we are doing this and 
are getting near to the ideal of what 
a farm paper should be. We would 
ask our readers to glance through 
this issue and see if the contents is 
not worth the price asked for one 
year’s subscription. 
endar” on page 3 should be kept for 
future reference. It is valuable as a 
guide to the farmer, as well as the 
fruit grower and gardener. The 
“Squibs From the Farmer’s Note- 
Book,” are written by a practical 
farmer, one who has spent all his life 
in farm work. What do you think of 
our article on “A Vacation in Porto 
Rico?” It surely will be worth read- 
ing for the education that it will give 
its readers. We want you to look 
over the paper from the beginning to 
the end, and see if you cannot find 
some help in your work on the farm 
and in the home. We want especially 
to get in close touch with our read- 
ers, and would again ask you to write 
us frequently, tell us what you are 


The “Spray Cal-y 











doing and what you hope to do. We 
will be only too glad to afford space 
for the telling of practical things that 
you may know of that would be help- 
ful to others. We feel greatly en- 
couraged, not only in our growing 
subscription list, but in the words of 
praise that has come from not only 
those high in authority, but from the 
readers themselves. 
s s s “ . 


ARBOR DAY. 

During the month of April through- 
out the length and breadth of our 
land, Arbor Day will be celebrated. 
This custom has come into great fa- 
vor during the past few years, and has 
resulted in the planting of thousands 
of trees in public and private grounds. 

Arbor Day was first proposed in 
1872 by the late Honorable Sterling 
Morton, ex-Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Nebraska was the first state to 
give this day official recognition. 

In 1882 the observance of the day 


was first associated with school 
ground planting, and was first pro- 
posed and advocated at Cincinnati, 


Ohio, during a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Forestry association. Many 
states at once recognized the example 
set by Nebraska, and each year the 
governors of the different states set 
aside by proclamation a day for plant- 
ing trees. 

This idea has spread into foreign 
countries. Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Japan and New Zealand all 
celebrate their Arbor Days. The day 
is celebrated in our public schools by 
appropriate exercises, including essays 
on “Tree Planting,” and addresses, 
and the interest has grown year by 
year until all schools that are doing 
good work have introduced the observ- 
ance of this day. 

It is the aim to have pupils of the 
school assist in the planting of trees 
on the school grounds, and while the 
idea is a good one and introduces a 
patriotic spirit, yet in many cases the 
trees are carelessly planted, and as an 
outcome we do not find many school 
grounds showing a healthy growth of 
trees, due to the careless manner iu 


|; which they are planted. 


Too mary trees planted with great 
ceremony in April are found dead be- 
tore winter, due either to improper 
planting, or neglect after being plant- 
ed. Attention should be paid to the 
selection of trees, proper method of 
planting and subsequent care. Anotk- 
er common error is to plant too few 
trees, rather than too many. 

We would emphasize the importance 
of selecting varieties suited to the lo- 
cality in which they: are to be grown; 
then plan the location for all the trees 
that are to be planted. Dig the holes 
and fine ‘the earth in them before 
planting. 

We would suggest that the trees be 
all put in place on Arbor Day morning, 
the roots properly pruned and the 
earth placed about the roots to with- 
in a few inches from the top leaving 
a few spadesful of earth to be put on 
by the pupils during the ceremonies. 

The tree that is properly planted 
and cared for becomes “a thing of 
beauty and a joy’ forever;” but if 
planted like a fence post it is time 
wasted and the ends sought for will 
not be obtained. Those who are famil- 
iar with tree planting should perform 
the work, and not let it be trusted to 
the inexperienced. If the importance 
of properly planting and caring for 
the trees is impressed upon the minds 
of the pupils, they will receive les- 
sons that will be lasting in after life. 





It may be necessary, on account of 
the forwardness of the _ spring, to 
plant the trees several days before 
the Arbor Day exercises are given, 
and if done should in no way interfere 
with the sentiment o: patriotism of the 
day. 

Tree planting for beautifying the 
school grounds should be a matter of 
concern that ought to claim the sup- 
port of teacher, pupil and parents, for 
only by co-operative work can best re- 
sults be obtained. 

If the above sugestions, briefly given. 
are enforced, the value of Arbor Day 
will be more appreciated, and the 
planting of trees yearly on our public 
grounds will voice the sentiments of 
the author, Henry Abby, who says: 
What do we plant when we plant the 

tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the 
sea; 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 
We plant the plank to withstand the 


gales; 

The kneel, the keelson, the beam, the 
knee; 

We plant the ship when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 
We plant the house for you and me; 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the 
doors, 
The beams, the siding, all parts that 


be; 
We plant the house when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see: 

We plant the spire that out-towers 
the crag; 

We plant the staff for our country’s 
flag; 

We plant the shade from the hot sun 
free— 

We plant all these when we plant the 
tree. 

7 . s 2 * 


OUR PRIZE OFFER. 


We would again call our readers’ 
attention to our prize offer for contri- 
butions to Successful Farming each 
month, these contributions are to 
cover general farm topics, or subjects 
in which our readers are interested 
We have offered as an inducement 4 
prize of $3.00 to the first, $2.00 to the 
second and $1.00 to the third each 
month. We have received a number of 
contributions for this offer, the best 
of which will be published in our May 
issue. 

To our new subscribers we would 
again point out that the editor of Suc 
cessful Farming is to be the sole 
judge as to the merits of the contrib- 
utions received, and will reserve 
rights to publish any articles that 
he may receive. 

We also wish to state in this cot 
nection that the offer for the 
photograph continues opeen um 
May ist, for which a prize of $3.00 
for the best photograph sent to the 
editor, $2.00 for the second best 
$1.00 for the third best, is offered. 
We have received a number of e& 
cellent photographs from our 
and would urge that those who af 
desirous of competing for this prize, 
to send in their photographs at onct 
These photographs may touch on 


country, city or home life, pictures ot 
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children, home pets, etc. We reserve 
the right to keep any photographs 
sent in, but the same will be returned 
if so requested. 
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SOY BEANS. 


The growth of the soy bean as a 
forage crop has in the past been con- 
fined chiefly to the south and the 
southwestern states, but its range of 
adaptability to different sections of 
the country, has gradually made its 
growth come into general favor 
throughout the middle and. many of 
the northern states, where it is now 
being esteemed as a valuable forage 
plant. 

The Soy bean, or “Soja” bean, as it 
is incorrectly called, is a legume, a 
native of southeast Asia. It is sup- 
posed to have been used by the Chin- 
ese as a food for many centuries, and 
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it is also highly prized for this pur- 
pose in Japan. From the latter coun- 
try it was introduced into this coun- 
try about twenty years ago, but it has 
only been within the past fifteen 
years, that its great value as a forage 
plant has been demonstrated. 

The Kansas Experiment Station 
was the first station to demonstrate 
the value of this plant for forage pur- 
poses, and since then a number of 
State stations have been obtaining 
good results in growing Soy beans, 
and many farmers’ throughout the 
country where the plant has been 
tried are introducing it into their ro- 
tation on the farm. 

The Soy bean is an annual plant 
which grows erect with branching, 
hairy stems and leaves. The pods 
that are borne on the branches are 
broad, and contain from two to five 
seeds. They are covered like the 
stem with stiff reddish hairs. Being 
a legume the plant collects free nitro- 
gen from the air, and is invaluable in 
adding nitrogen fertility to the soil. 

Varieties: The varieties that are 
commonly planted are: “Early 
White,” Medium Late Green,” ‘Med- 
ium Black,” etc., referring to the 
time of maturity. The early varieties 
are grown largely fo seed, while the 
later varieties make more fodder. The 
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ROOTS OF YELLOW SOY BEAN—Showing Nodules. 





|early varieties, however, are better 
suited to the north where the seasons 
are short. 


Cultivation: The same method of 
cultivation that is given to the ordi- 
nary field beans, is suited to the Soy 
bean. The soil should be well pre- 
pared so as to form a good root bed 
and should be as free from clods or 
lumps as possible, in order to facili- 
tate cultivation and harvesting of the 
crop. The soil should become thor- 
oughly warmed before the Soy beans 
are planted. Late plowing and fol- 
lowed by immediate planting is a very 
good plan to follow, where it is pos- 
sible. 


Since the planting of this crop 
comes properly after corn planting, it 
comes at a time when attention to 
details is a small matter. The writer 
has grown many crops of Soy beans, 
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and has found that best results were 
obtained by drilling the seed in rows 
thirty inches apart and from three to 
four inches apart in the row. It re- 
quires about half a bushel of seed to 
plant in this manner. If sown broad- 
cast, twice as much seed will be re- 
quired. 

The advantage of planting in drills 
is the opportunity given for cultiva- 
tion. As a rule this cultivation should 
be shallow, and frequent, if best re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

The Soy bean is not only an excel- 
lent forage crop but it has good 
drouth resisting qualities as well. If 


the crop is to be grown for 
soiling purposes the cutting may 
commence when the plants are 


in bloom and can be _ continued 
until the pods begin to ripen. 

The earlier varieties mature in from 
75 to 90 days from the time of plant- 
ing. There are special machines for 
cutting the plants, known = as “Bean 
Harvesters,” and if the plants are cut 
when the pods begin to turn brown, 
they shell but little. 

The grain of the Soy bean is richer 
than linseed meal and has about the 
same nutritive value as cotton seed, 
or gluten meal. As a food for hogs it 
stands up near the top, and is also of 


alfalfa cannot be grown, Soy beans 
fill its place. 

We would recommend that in grow- 
ing Soy beans for the first time, that 
the farmers put in two or three acres 
to begin with and from experience ex- 
tend the cultivation of this plant. The 
yield varies depending very largely 
upon the conditions under which the 
crop is grown. From ten to twelve 
tons of fresh fodder may be produced 
per acre under favorable conditions, 
and from twenty-five to forty bushels 
of seed per acre is an average yield, 
while under very favorable conditions 
the yield may reach as high as one 
hundred bushels. In parts of the 
south this crop may be planted after 
an earlier crop has been harvested. 

” Sd . - ce 


POTATO SCAB. 


Potato scab is due to a fungus which 
causes the skin of tubers to become 
rough or scurvy, and has given no 
end of trouble among potato growers 
throughout the country. The injury 
often penetrates the tuber to a con- 
siderable depth. The life history of 
this fungus is not yet well wunder- 
stood, but it is well-known that the 
disease may be transmitted to new 
tubers by the use of diseased seed, 
and also that barnyard manure, lime 
or ashes have a general tendency to 
increase the disease. 


Soil in which scabby potatoes have 
been grown carries over the disease 
to later crops, hence the necessity of 
practicing a proper rotation in raising 
potatoes. The germs of the disease 
are very abundant and may live for 
many years in the soil, and also over 
winter on the potatoes. They also 
may be spread on the soil by natural 
drainage, and land that receives drain- 
age from infested fields may become 
infested with the disease, without 
ever having had potatoes grown on 
it. 

Scabby seed potatoes should never 
be planted without being treated and 
even though there is only a small per- 
centage of potatoes planted that are 
afflicted with the disease, yet the rap- 
idity with which the fungus spreads 
makes it imperative that all seed po- 
tatoes should be treated with a solu- 
tion that will rid them of any germs 
that may be present. 

There are two solutions that are 
recommended for general use, viz: 
the corrosive sublimate and forma- 
lin solution The corrosive’ subli- 
mate solution is prepared by soaking 
the tubers for one and a half hours in 
a solution of two ounces of sublimate 
to sixteen gallons of water. When 
dry the potatoes should be cut up for 
planting. Since corrosive sublimate 
is a fatal poison if taken internally, all 
treated seeds should be planted, and 
any solution left over should be pour- 
ed in the ground. This solution alsyv 
corrodes metals, and should therefore 
be made in wooden vessels. 

The formalin treatment, which is 
very commonly used and equally as 
servicable, is as follows: Soak the 
potatoes for two hours in a solution 
of commercial formalin eight ounces 
(40 per cent solution) in fifteen gal- 
lons of water. If seed potatoes are 
treated in this manner, and _ then 
planted on land free from scab, the 
crop produced will seldom, if ever, be 
injured by the scab. The expense of 
such treatment, including labor, 


should not exceed one dollar per acre. 
We would urge upon all the readers 
of Successful Farming, to treat their 





value as a food for cows, and where 


seed potatoes before planting them. 
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crops from the depredation of insects and fungus diseases. 


Successful Farming Spray Calendar for 1903. 


There is no one question of more importance to the farmer, fruit grower and gardener, than that of protecting his 


How often it is that we find crops in the fleld, orchard or 


garden starting out with a splendid growth and a great possibility of a good crop, then suddenly, due to either attacks of 
insects or plant diseases, the entire yield is either entirely destroyed, or greatly reduced. ; 

It is estimated that over one-sixth of the yearly crops of our country are destroyed through the work of insects and 
It therefore stands the farmer well in hand to protect his crops from the liability of injury from these 


plant diseases. 
two sources. 
avoided. 


By practicing spraying at the right time, or the treating of farm seeds before planting, much loss can be 
In the care of orchards, spraying has become the insurance of the orchardist, and where properly carried on 


has rasulted in better fruit and larger profits each year, until the work of spraying is now recognized by our best fruit 
growers as a necessity. : ; > ; 

It is true that the work is not easy, and some years spraying may not seem to be entirely a success, due to either bad 
seasons. or the work may have been carried on improperly, but taken one year with another, it pays tospray. Begin 
spraying in season, bearing in mind that an ‘‘ ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
tion throughout the season. 


We herewith present our readers with our ‘“‘ Spray Calendar.” l 
The solutions and mixtures recommended have all been tried, and are the best known. 


the next year. 


too glad to answer any queries in reference to spraying. 


ontinue the opera- 


Read it carefully; let it be your guide throughout 


We shall be only 





PLANT. 


CHERRY 


CURRANT 


GOOSEBERRY 


GRAPE 


PEACH 


PLUM 


RASPBERRY 


BLACKBERRY 
STRAWBERRY 


BEET 
CABBAGE 


Porat 


| Apple-tree aphis 





jCurrant worm 
| 





|Apple-tree ten t-cater 


“PEST. 


REMEDY. 


| IST APPLICATION. | 2D APPLICATION. 


| 3D APPLICATION. 





pillar 


Bitter 


Canker worm 


rot 


Codling moth,..... 


Seab 


Cherry-leaf aphis.... 


..|Bordeaux mixture 


Curculio.. weees 


Leaf spot...... 


Rot. 


\Leaf spot 


|\Worm. 


| 
| 
| 


Anthracnose 





Leaf blight 


Leaf-hopper 


Curculio 


ee 


Black and brown rot .. 
saa irkenae. dane 
Codling moth.......... 


| 
RE CUI asns'cec neous 


Seab.. 


Worm 





Thrip. 


- Kerosene emulsion 2... 


-| Bordeaux mixture 


-|Bordeaux mixture 


.|Pyrethrum 2, 


Paris green 
Alkaline wash 1.......... 
/Kerosene emulsion 2....... 
|Bordeaux mixture......... 


ere ~ 
\Paris green 


Alkaline wash 1,......... 


Paris green in Bordeaux.. 


Paris green in Bordeaux 1 
Raa 
Ammoniacal carbonate 
LS ee 
Bordeaux mixture 2... 
Paris green in Bordeaux 1. 
Hellebore 2 ..... 
Copper sulphate 1......... 
Bordeaux mixture 2 


Kerosene emulsion........ 
Copper sulphate 1......... 
Bordeaux mixture 2 
Alkaline wash 1........... 
Kerosene emulsion 2 .... 
Paris green.... — ...... 
|Paris green in Bordeaux.. 
|Copper sulphate 1.... .... 
Bordeaux mixture 2 


Bordeaux mixture 


Paris green in Bordeaux.. 
Bordeaux mixture 


Copper sulphate 1 
Bordeaux mixture 2 ..... 
Same as anthracnose. 


Bordeaux mixture 


Paris green 


-|Avoid infected soil. 


Paris green and flour 1.. . 


eee eee ee ees 


Kerosene emulsion........ 
Soak uncut seed potatoes 


Bordeaux mixture......... 
Paris greeM........0000 


-|Bordeaux mixture....,.... 





.| Before buds open 1 


Before buds open 


Inearly spring! . 

)}Before leaves expand... .. 

When caterpillars first ap- 
ear, 

Just after thossoms fall .. 

When buds are swelling... 


eee cees 


When buds are opening... 
Before buds open .. 


Before flower buds open.. 
Before flower buds open 1,. 


Middle of June 1 


Before leaves expand 1.... 


Before buds start 1 


When first seen 


Before buds start 1. ...... 
Before buds open 1.. .. . 
Just after blossoms fall .. 
When buds are opening.. 


Just before buds swell 1... 


As buds are swelling 


Before buds open ......... 
As buds are swelling...... 


Before buds start 1 


When growth first starts.. 


ee ee er eeteees 


By first of May 


When worms first appear 1 





At first appearance 


ee seeeee 


.-|for 1% hours in solution of 


By first of July 


eee ee eeeees 


Last of May for ear - 
hed y y po 


Two weeks later 


At opening of buds 2 
After fruit has set 


One week later... 
A week later. 
Just before buds open 


see ewer 


When aphids appear 2. 
When fruit is set wt 
Two weeks later 


oes eeeeee 


When fruit is set.... ..... 
One week later 2 


After frnit is removed 2... 


One week later 2..... ovepes 


When leaves are half size 2 


A week later. 


Just before blossoming 2.. 


Two weeks later 2. 
One week later. 
When fruit is forming.... 


Just before blossoms open 2 


Just after blossoming 


Ten days later 2 


eee ee eeeee 


At opening of earliest blos- 
POE .ns 0s c00000 cevccees 
Three weeks later.......... 


Week later 3..........0.0.. 
Every 8 or 4 days till pest 





is gone. 
1 oz. of corrosive sublimate 


Two weeks later........... 


.-.'When worms first appear..|A week later,.............. 


Two weeks later........... 


Paris green when caterpil 
lars appear. 

Two weeks later (2) 

Two weeks later and then 
a month later. 


One week later. 
Ten days later, then 4th and 


and 5th application same 
as 3d. 


-|One week later. 


Two weeks later, 4th and 
5th applications same as 
3d. 


Ten days later. 


Hellebore when worms are 
present. 
Ten days later (2.) 


When worms appear (2). 


When fruit has set (2), 
then two weeks later (2), 
two weeks later (2). Two 
weeks later use ammoni- 
cal copper carbonate. 


When fruit is set (2); ten 
days later (2); ten days 
later ammonical copper 
carbonate. 


One week later. 


After blossoms fall (2); 

then after fruit is set (2). 
After fruit is set, then ten 
days later, then as fruit 
is coloring. 

One week later. 

After fruit is set, then ten 
days later, then ammoni- 
cal copper carbonate as 
fruit is coloring. 

After old canes are cut out 

(2). 


After crop is off remove 
old foliage, and burn it. 
Spray every 3or 4 weeks. 
In July mow the plants 

and rake off leaves, and 
destroy. 


Repeat 2d when worms ap 
pear. 


to 15 gallons of water or use 
Formalin solution. 

Two weeks later. 

Use Paris green for potato 
beetle. 





Two weeks later. 
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PLANT. | PEST. | 


APPLE 








Apple-tree 
pillar. 


INSECTS TREATED BY OTHER MEASURES. 





Apple twig pruner..... {Gather and destroy fallen twigs. 
| 


Canker worms......... 


Leaf-crumpler......... 
TUCO-ROTORS.. 2.05 cess 


PEACH 
PLUM 


SQUASH 
CABBAGE 








or eee 
KGouger ery 


tks asec aeethes enn 





ian sabi. naeeaekin 
|Harlequin-bug roneaenl 


Prevent ascent of female moths by traps or obstructions. 

IN, 55 sens éa00 nen |Jar trees so that adults fall on a sheet where they may be collected and destroyed, 

Collect and destroy leaf masses, 

Apply alkaline wash or one gallonof whale oil soap suds to an ounce of carbolic acid to trunk of tree, place 
bands of paper, wire netting or veneer about base of trunk of trees. 

Apply alkaline wash, or one gallon of whale oil soap suds to an ounce of carbolic acid to trunk of tree, 
mound trees in spring, remove worms by knife in fall and spring. 

....|Jar trees so that adults fall on a sheet where they may be destroyed. 

ccs pacd. wesaad en Same as for curculio. 

Destroy vines as soon as crop is gathered; collect eggs and adults and destroy. 

As soon as aphids appear on cabbages, spray with kerosene emulsion. 

Plant mustard between cabbages which attracts the bugs, then spray mustard with kerosene. 


Apple-root plant louse, |Remove earth from base of tree, and pour in water, heated not to exceed 150 degrees Fahrenheit 
wrncinaggas tn nests from trees by a forked stick or gloved hand. 





EFORMUIAS. 





Quick lime 


First dissolve the copper sulphate. 


suspending the sulphate within a sack ina bucket of water. 
should be slaked in another vessel, and if lampy should be strained through 
Pour both together, add enough water to make fifty gal- 
As acombined insecticide it is often advisable 


coarse sacking. 
lons and stir thoroughly. 
to add Paris green. 


REPELLANT FOR TREE 


Soap suds [whale oil soap] ....... 
Carbolic acid [crude] .... 





COPPER SULPHATS SOLU 
COE CUNGID ons i n.6.006 caccecce see. cuvesesecoses 





Water... ae weene 
Hot water enough to dissolve copper sulphate. 
Use only when trees are dormant. 


‘BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


Ce CINE «6 icon cadxensac8ea>s careetecennes 


eee ere e ee ee eee eee eo 


This can be done by hot water, or 


EF*'ungicides. 


Water ... 


4 lbs pee 
| 
The lime | 


‘fifty gallons of water. 


DAE Ray 2% gal | fatal poison. 


destroyed. 





Carbonate of copper.... 


AMMONIACAL CARBONATE OF COPPER. 


Ui00440.08000000.600000000nNeEEebns cee eee er | 
Cheinéhetasaudaeh 6600 dnoheeeea ee 


OIL TRE AS AES 40 or 50 gals 


The carbonate of copper should be dissolved in the ammonia, and the 
solution kept tightly corked till used,when it should be mixed with forty or 
To be used when Bordeaux mixture stains fruit. 


ALKALINE WASH. 


Dissolve washing soda in water till no more will dissolve, then add to soft 


s. soap till it forms the consistency of thick paint. 
ee Enough carbolic acid should be added to give a strong odor. 
ENS OP EE a 1 oz This should be applied to bark of trees from the base up to the main 
branches. 
TION. 


Corrosive Sublimate--Used for potato scab, 20z. of corrosive subli- 
1 lb | mate to 16 gals. of water. , 

Plant all treated seed, and any solution left over should be 
Make solution in wooden vessels. 
Formalin-- For treating potato scab, 8 oz. to 15 gals. of water. 


Follow directions. Corrosive sublimate is a 








INSECTICIDES. 





KEROSENE EMULSION. 


Kerosene es 
Water (rain)... 1 gallon 
WO. cs ccerennt en nanienen % pound 


The soap should be thoroughly 
dissolved in boiling water. Then 
add kerosene while emulsion is 
warm, and violently agitate till it 
reachesacreamy consistency. For 
use this should be diluted; one part 
of emulsion to 15 parts of water. 
This is good for plant lice or scale 
insects, and for all insects with 
sucking mouth parts. 





PARIS GREEN. 


WET. 


Paris green 1 pound. 
Water 150 to 200 gallons. 


Better results are obtained by adding one pound of 
lime to the above if used on trees sprayed repeatedly. 


DRY. 


Paris green 1 pound to 50 pounds 
of flour on plaster of Paris, 
London purple can be used instead of Paris 


green. 


PYRETHRUM. 


Mix with three or four times its weight of flour, aud keep in a closed can 24 hours before using. 


HELLEBORE. 


Norrs.—Keep things in readiness for spraying. 

Use only those pumps that have working parts of brass, 
Stir solutions thoroughly while spraying. 

For the codling moth, use Paris green in the Bordeaux mixture. 
Be persistent in spraying, it pays. 
Yearly spraying is the fruit grower and gardener’s insurance. 


When used dry it should be mixed with two or three times its weight of road dust or cheap flour. For Wet 
Mixture, one ounce to two or three quarts of water. 








THE OUTDOOR ’GARDEN. 

It is a mistake to wait until the 
flower garden making is at hand, be- 
fore giving any thought to the matter. 
This is quite a common error among 
many of our amateur florists. They 
do not decide on a plan or arrange- 
ment of beds, or of plants to grow in 
them, but rather trust to luck, or wait 
until the last moment, and then plant 
promiscuously without regard to sys- 
tem and harmony. 

The only true way to get satisfac- 
tory results out of the flower garden 
is by giving it careful study. Don‘t 
endeavor to make elaborate plans un- 
less you are able to carry them out 
successfully; above all, don’t under- 
take more than can be done easily. 
Don’t try to have everything growing 
in your home garden. Select a few 
of the best varieties, remembering 
that a few plants well’ grown will af- 
ford more pleasure to yourself and to 
your friends than a lot of varieties 
poorly grown. Quality is of more im- 
portance than quantity. Be original 


in your flower garden, and do not aim 
to have your garden like that of any- 
one else. 

If you are just beginning in the work. 


| in the outdoor garden and do not 
fully understand the amount of time 
and labor it will require, start out in 
a conservative way; have a small one 
this year, and next year larger, and 
so on, as determined by the success 
obtained in each succeeding year. 
Leearn the general principles of out- 
door gardening before designing is tak- 
en up. Keep the bedding plants sepa- 
rate from the annuals, as the two 
classes do not combine well. Bedding 
plants are distinguished from annuals, 
in, that they are greenhouse plants 
used for filling beds on the lawn, or in 
the garden, and seldom bloom as free- 
ly as annuals do, with possibly the 
exception of the geranium. The fol- 
lowing plants are adapted for conspic- 
uous positions on the lawns, or for 
back roads: 

Dahlias, Salvias, Zinnias, 
Amaranthus. If beds for plants 
of medium height are desired, use 
Poppy, Phlox, Marigold, Aster Balsam, 
Calliopsis, Larkspur. For: low beds, 
Pansy, Daisy, Candytuft, Sweet Alys- 
sum, Ageratum, Verbena, Portulaca. 
Where a brilliant show of colors is 
desired in beds, plant Yellow Calliop- 


Gladioli, 





sis, Scarlet Salvia, Rose and White 


Phlox, Drummondii, Orange and Ma- 
roon, Nasturtium, Crimson and White 
Violet, and Petunias. Good border 
plants are White Candytuft, White 
Alyssum, Blue Ageratum, Blue Lobe- 
lia. Where edging plants are used 
among the beds, Coleus can be used, 
as the foliage is made up of a large 
range of colors. However, the Coleus 
makes an excellent filler if it is kept 
clipped. 

Keep the bed free from weeds. Noa 
good flowers grow unless the weeds 
are kept down, as the two do not get 
along very well together. Keep the 
ground open and mellow in order that 
it may make use of all the moisture 
that comes either with the rain or 
dew. Stir the soil two or three times 
a week during the season, whether 
wet or dry. Remove“all fading flow- 
ers. In this way is prevented the for 
mation of seed, and the plants are in- 
duced to produce flowers. This is 
important, if you wish the plant to 
keep blooming during the season. 

- s * ae * 

“Am well pleased with Successful 
Farming, and will do what I can for 
its success. Good luck to you.”—4J. 





N. Perry, Vergennis, Ill. 





PEACH-TREE BORER. 
(Sannina exitiosa Say.) 

One of the most widely distributed 
insects that attack peach trees in the 
peach districts, is the ‘“‘Peach Borer.” 
The amateur who is raising peaches 
for the first time observes that the 
tree suddenly weakeris and dies after 
it has been planted for sometime, or 


when it is just ready to come into 
profitable bearing 

Upon investigation he _ finds that 
the trouble is due to the “Peach 
Borer.” If the methods of destruc- 
tion of the borer were better under- 
stood, as well as its life history, its 
attacks could be more easily over 
come. The damage done to the peach 


tree consists in extreme cases in the 
entire girdling of the tree. In slight 
attacks mere excavations are made in 


the bark and layers of the bark. 
Where the girdling is prolonged the 


infested part begins in time to decay. 

The adult female deposits her eggs 
on the bark of the tree usually near 
the surface of the ground rhese 
eggs are of a yellowish color, «val 
shaped, slightly flattened 
and exceedingly small. 
The female begins de- 
positing her eggs early 
in June and continues the 
practice until fall, the 
eggs being fastened by a 
gummy substance which 
protects them from the 
bad conditions of the 
weather. 

As soon as the 
hatch they work 
way downward 
the roots. They do not 
perforate the bark, at 
first but as they increase 
in size they gradually en- 


larvae 
their 
toward 


large their channels lat- 
erally and inwardly. The 
larvae when hatched are 


very small but by winter 
some of them attain a 
length of from one to one 
and a third inches, (See 
Figure 1.) These groups 
of larvae are of a whitish 
color, slightly tinged with 
yellow. Their bodies be- 
ing slight and cylindrical 
and slightly tapering form 
the first three segments. 
The head is’ horny-like, 
being brown, with strong 
jaws. The segment next Fig. 1 
hardened than the other segments of 
the body, with the exception of the 
head. Fine hairs are arranged spar- 
sely over the body and are more no- 
ticeable at the tip of the abdomen. 

The writer, in studying badly in- 
fested trees, noticed that in removing 
whole trees with root attached, such 
as seen in Figures 1 and 2, various 
stages of the larvae were found, vary- 
ing in length of form one-fourth of 
an inch to one and one-fourth inches. 
This variation in the larvae was 
found particularly in the fall and 
spring. 

This might at first lead the investi- 
gators to the belief that the life his- 
tory of the peach borer consumes 
more than one year, but one year only 
is employed in completing the life 
cycle. The difference in size of the 
larvae is accounted for by the fact 
that the eggs are deposited from June 
until September. The large larvae 
form long channels, or broad, deep 
cavities, which they fill with large 
quantities of gum and worm castings. 








a, larva; 
to the head is much more e*"dation of gum: d, work of larvae on rock. 
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The large larvae are found beneath 
the bark feeding on the cambium and 
interior portion of the bark. 

In this particular investigation, 
these larvae were found seven inches 
below the ground, having eaten one- 
fifth around roots that have a cir- 
cumference of eight inches. Several 
small roots next to it were dead, due 
to the action of the borer. A number 
of trees and roots were beginning to 
decay in the orchard, showing serious 
effects of the insect. 


roots 
than 


the 
more 
trunk. 
and cambium, but 
in the woody tissues. 

The larvae of the peach borer pass 
the winter in different positions, 


larvae upon the 
destructive 


months. About the middle 
the larvae nearly attain 
They then spin for themselves 
with 
The 


ter 
June 
size 
follicles of silk 
ment intermixed 


pupae (See 


bd, pupa, from which adult has emerged; c, 
Figure 1) are about an inch in length, 
brown in color, ovate, with obtusely 
rounded ends. They are attached to 
the trunk of the tree 
just above the ground. 
state lasts about a month. 

There is a great difference in the 
size of the adults. (See Figure 3) 
the female being much larger and 
more robust than the male, she beiing 
easily distinguished by the 
abdomen. Both have almost trans- 
parent wings, and are of a stell-blue 
color. 

Remedies: One of the first reme- 
dies to suggest when the presence of 
the larvae is indicated by the exuda- 
tion of the gum, is to search for the 
larvae.and remove them. On account 
of the great depth to which the larvae 
channel and the manner of their 
work, this operation causes serious 
injury to the trees in digging for the 
insect, making such a measure almost 
impracticable. 

The best method to employ in com- 
bating this insect is to prevent the 


The pupal 


(See Figure 1).| 
In a number of instances the work of | 

seemed | 
upon the | 
They not only cut the bark} 
burrowed grooves | 


as | 
may be observed by careful examina: | 
tion of the peach trees during the win- | 

of | 
full | 


zum and excre- | 


at the base, 


broad | 





adult from depositing its eggs. Mound- 
ing the tree is often employed, that 
is, the trees are hilled to a height of 
about a foot during April or early in 











Fig. 2 - Larvae exposed. 

May before the adults emerge, thus 
| preventing them from depositing their 
|eggs. If such a mound is made, it 
should be left about the tree until fall. 

The object in all mechanical pro- 
tection is to protect the trunk so that 
the adult cannot deposit its eggs, nor 
|the larvae emerge. Bands of tarred 
paper may be used, or veneer wrap- 
pers, covering to a height of two feet, 
tying securely at the top. These 
bands should be renewed each year 
as required. Fine wire netting may 
also be used to meet this same end 
These bands should extend two or 
three inches below the surface of the 
ground. 

Certain washes may be_ applied 
during the sprin@® and summer 
months, which are obnoxious to the 
adults and tends to keep them from 
depositiing their eggs. One of the 








Adults. 


Fig. 3 
most comon used is the alkaline wash, 
consisting of soft soap and washing 
soda made to the consistency of 
paint, to which enough crude carbolic 
acid is. added to give the mixture 4 
strong odor. Apply the wash with 4 
stiff brush at intervals during the 
summer. 


“I found many interesting hints in 


Succesful Farming and like it very 
much.”—W. W. Fitzpatrick, Des 
Moines, la. 
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Any unusual exercise on a hot day 
will be fatal to a fat hog if he does 
not have easy access to water. 


Horses’ teeth should be examined 
at least once a year. It often prevents 
sore mouth, and helps mastication. 


A good trough may be made for the 
little pigs out of a long, narrow, shal- 
low box of any kind. Wet bran allow- 
ed to soak into the cracks will make 
it milk tight. 


° s s s . 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is informed through the 
Department of State, that Germany’s 
new me&t inspection law will go into 
fect in its entirety on April 1st, 
next. 

s + . 7 * 


If the horses are given a little ex- 
tra care, they will.more than repay 
you in work. Bad shoeing of horses 
is a poor policy. Put the horses in 
the hands of the best blacksmith in 
your neighborhood. 


* . . a7 7 


To make the early lambs grow, pro- 
vide a pen into which the lambs can 
go, but which restrains the ewes from 
entering. In the pen place a pan of 
ground oats and let the lambs help 
themselves. The ewes should be well 
fed on ground oats. 

7 s = . . 


The lambs should be taught to eat 
grains and roughage before weaning 
time. A good way is to begin with 
oats and good hay. When time to 
turn out on pasture, they keep right 
on growing, and develop into strong, 
healthy sheep, bringing good prices 
on the market. 

o s a a aa 


The fattening value of grains de- 
pends largely upon the free oil or fat 
contained in them, with their sugar, 
starch, etc. One per cent of oil is con- 
sidered equal to more than two per 
cent of sugar or starch. At these es- 
timates 69 pounds of corn equals 78 
pounds of barley, but the barley is 
richer in albuminoids, and -is; there- 
fore, more valuable than corn for the 
development of flesh. 

s s aa s ca 


LOOK AFTER THE FEET. 


It is important that the feet of the 
sheep should be looked after daily at 
this season of the year, because dur- 
ing the winter months many of the 
sheep pens niay have become foul, or 
the yards in which the sheep have 
deen running have been muddy, and 
the continual tramping in foul pens 
or muddy yards tends to produce sore 
feet in the sheep which, if let go, is 
liable to become a serious trouble in 
the flocks. 

The feet should be thoroughly 
cleaned if there is the least doubt that 
the\feet may become sore.. While 
some breeds of sheep are more sus- 
ceptible to this trouble than others, 
hone are exempt from it. After the 


feet have been cleaned they)should be 
Washed with an antiseptic, A wash 
that we have used with-.success is 
prepared by dissolving one ‘pound of 





| blue vitriol in one and a half gallons 


of water. A good carbolic acid wash 
is also effective. 

Whether the feet are sore or not, 
they should be examined to see if the 
soles have turned under. If they are 
they should be pared off and the toes 
shortened. Sheep like rolling land 
best to graze on and there is a good 
reason for this, as they abhor moist 
lands over which they are to graze, 
and if placed on wet lands, with most 
breeds, the sheep are very likely to 
have trouble with “foot rot.” 

There is no breed of animals on the 
farm that know as little as the sheep, 
and it stands the farmer well in hand 
to keep an ever watchful eye on his 
flocks. A good shepherd is almost a 
necessity when engaged in the sheep 
raising businesss. 

a. a s * = 
BREEDING REGISTERED CATTLE. 

The breeder who is engaged in rais- 
ing registered cattle of any breed, 
must produce animals of such a grade 
of excellence, that none of his year- 
lin males should bring him less than 
$100 each. Unless he can come up to 


this standard, he had better confine | 





herds with registered bulls, and grad- 
ually work into the registered busi- 
ness, learning as he goes. 

* 7. oa o e 


DON’T SELL THE CALVES. 

During he past few months, a 
large number of calves have been mar- 
keted in Chicago, Kansas City and 
Omaha. This is not due to an over- 
production of calves, but rather to 
short-sightedness on the part of stock 
raisers. 

Unles the present rush of calves to 
market is stopped, the live stock in- 
dustry will be greatly injured by the 
selling off of such a large number of 
calves. It would appear to be good 
judgment for the raisers of calves, to 
keep on the farms all calves that have 
a promise of growing into good beef, 
or dairy animals. 

The present shortage in most farm 


‘feeds will not continue much longer, 


and now that spring is here, new 
crops will soon be available for those 
who are desirous of keeping calves for 
raising steers and dairy cows. 

If the present method is continued, 
the beef supply of the country will be 
shortened in the near future. This 





“CHOICE GOODS’”—Grand Champion male Shorthorn at the In- 


ternational Stock Show Held in Chicago 
Owned by G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo. 


his efforts to raising grade stock of 


as high an order as possible, and let 
others breed registered cattle for the 
market. 

We have in mind a breeder of reg- 
istered Jerseys, who refused to sell 
any of his yearling stock for less than 
$100. By keeping up this standard, 
and making a reputation for selling 
only high priced cows and calves, he 
was able to make a good profit out of 
the business. He says that he would 
rather kill a calf, than to sell it for 
less than $100. 

The breeding of registered cattle re- 
quires a large amount of attention to 
details. Every man is not cut out for 
a breeder. It is important that in 
breeding registered cattle, that indi- 
vidual excellence, as well as pedigree, 
should be combined, and how often it 
is that we see men who cannot com- 
bine these essential qualities. A ped- 
igree amounts to but little, unless it 
has with it individual excellence. 


We would not discourage the ama- 
teur in engaging in this business, but 
would rather suggest, that he head his 








Last December. 


question is worthy of the considera- 
tion of stock raisers, and should not 
be passed by without giving it careful 
thought. 


“I have just received Successful 
Farming. The articles on ‘Tobacco 
Growing and Eagles and Ostriches’ 
are worth the price of the paper.”— 
Herbert W. Garvin, Newton, Kan. 


SOME BREEDING POINTS. 


Do not wait until breeding time be- 
fore making the selection of your 
animals. Too many persons put off 
until the last moment before corre- 
sponding with breeders and making 
their purchases. Secure the boar 
early and get him accustomed to his 
new home. You should breed so as to 
have the pigs farrowed as near to- 
gether as possible so that they will 
be an even lot. They grow better and 
sell better when they are all about the 
same size. Feed your sows for growth 
and not for fat, but*have them in good 
flesh at farrowing ‘time. See. - that 
they take plenty of ‘exercise and feed 
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them liberally on sloppy feed, roots,| work at Mr. Ealy’s store, they begin 
mill food and oats, but very little| growling because their wives have not 
corn. Shorts is one of the best feeds | the wood and kindling in for morning. 
that can be given to pigs for growth.| There is not one farmer in Tate town- 
Do not have the feed so rich as she| ship but what will tell you that any 
nears farrowing time, but feed her) kind of fertilizer will burn a crop up 
liberally with a bran slop mixed | jn dry weather, and there is not one of 
rather thin. After farrowing, when|them that has tried over 10 pounds 
the sow looks for feed give her &/or fertilizer to the acre on tne very 
drink of lukewarm water into which | poorest of ground. I always tell them 
you have stirred a couple of handfuls|the reason their crops dry up in hot 
of bran. Increase the bran gradually | weather, is because they do not put 
from day to day until you have her on | enough fertilizer on the ground to hold 
full feed in a week or so. Feed only | the moisture; the little they do, or did 
bran or ground oats until the pigs b2 | use just started the crop, and there 
gin to eat, then gradually mix strong-| was nothing in the ground for the 
er feed and have a small pen into| plants to draw from, and the conse 
ae the ne pore peer one eo |quence was they naturally died. 
a little mi mixed with shorts and | 2 : 
bran at first, then gradually thicken | aajoining my farm. MF. ““Raly’s — 
with shorts and a little oil cake. Give | ors” laughed when they heard of it; 
a little oil cake before farrowing t0| they said my team would not live long 
the sow. If bothered with worms let} onough to break up the field with sucn 
them go without their breakfast and | pig plow. Well, they did live through 
in the evening mix them up a nice/it and broke 30 acres besides, and 
supper of fresh milk and shorts, stir-| was in better condition when I finished 
ring in one-half teaspoonful of tur-|the work, than they were when I start- 
pentine to each pig. I do not breed|,qg The secret is this. A No. 40 
gilts for but one litter the first year. pjow has a longer mould-board, and 
The main thing to be successful in| gnters the ground easily like a well 
swine breeding, is to be a close ob- | tapered wedge; a No. 20 plow is like 
server, so as to notice the first change/|, worn out wedge—too stubby in the 
of the condition of the pigs or hogs,| mould-board—and the consequence is 
using good judgment in remedying| No, 20 pulls one-third harder than a 
the trouble. In selling pigs do not|No 40. A team will always stoop to 
send out anything not in good shape} start a No. 20 plow, and when they 
and condition, but quote. prices that| tart a No. 40 they will walk off just 
you do not really care whether they|jjxe starting a buggy. After I broke 
take them up or not. If the price is|the field up,. the “croakers” said: 
so that you are anxious for them to| «avery will not have any corn on his 
buy they are not so apt to buy, but) ojq field: 
where you are_ indifferent 
they buy or not they are sure to g0.| whole field is nothing but clay.” How 
In advertising, after you have paid 2| would you, Mr. Editor, have worked 
high price out for inquirers do not|that problem, without turning the 
spoil them by writing a careless let-|¢jay on top? Then the store farmers 
ter in answer. Secure the confidence | said: ““I’ll be durned if Avery isn’t 
of the party because of your offer to! drilling in 200 pounds of fertilizer on 
do right, and where you are unknown |that old 
to him the letter is the link between|gome said: “He’s an old fool; he 
you. It is the influence by which he | won’t get anything off that old field.” 
estimates you. If you convince him Well, I harrowed the field, and wait- 
that you have good stuff of the kind lea until about the first of June. The 





that he wants and at its worth you | |ground was full of cut worms and red, 
I depended on the fertilizer to. 


will get the order. 
Ferryville, Wis. F. E. Rutter. rout the red ants, and the hot sun to 

7 = SF | kill the cut worms. My calculations 

“I have read and re-read Successful | proved to be all right, for we had a 
Farming. I think it one of the best) heavy rain; then the sun came out 
farming papers I have ever seen, and | hot, and cooked millions of cut worms; 
am anxiously awaiting my next issue.” | the ants shouldered their eggs and 
-—Lewis Ford, Newport, Ark. prepared to move. The winter far- 
a — = . = 


A STORY OF SOUTHERN PUSH 


_ AND ENERGY. ‘ago: “Gosh!” just think of it, $2.30 

_ (Witten Ser Succsssfel Faruing.) ‘worth of fertilizer to the acre, and no 

By Wm. M. Avery, Bantam, Texas.| corn planted yet!” One of the smart 
The farmers here believe in keeping | ones ask me one day, 
in the old rut as near as possible, and | ed out in my idea of planting the field 
whenever a person tries something | jn corn. I told him I never planted un- 
new, everyone of them will make it| til I got ready; that I intended to put 
a practice to go to the country store |on more fertilizer. He never said an- 


| ants. 


Some said: “Old man Avey ought to 


and criticize the man who is willing other word to me, but went to the | 


to try everything new that is on the store and reported to the gang: “That. 
market for their benefit, as well as his old man Avey has not planted yet and | 
own. is going to put on more fertilizer.” 


As a general thing, whenever I go; The ha! ha! went around among the | 


to the store I always hear some of the crowd of wise ones. I furrowed out 
farmers speaking of the large crops of | the field and drilled in 100 pounds of | 
tobacco and corn they fave raised, fertilizer to the acre with the corn, 
and that is all you will ever know so as to be sure there was enough fer- | 
about it. You will not see any of the | tilizer near the corn to start it. Well, 
corn in the crib this time of the/it started, and astonished the natives. 
year, and perhaps just about a thous-| The “Ealy” farmers said: “Wait un- 
and or fifteen hundred pounds of to-| til we have two or three weeks of 
bacco. They raise more corn and to-| dry weather, that corn will burn up, | 
bacco around Mr. Ealy’s store in win- 
ter time, than they do in the summer | en; it will all get frosted.” 
time on farms, and when they go home | days of drouth, and not a stalk of it 
in the evening after such a hard day’s|dried up. There were lots of the 


: he broke it too deep; turn-, 
whether | 64 too much clay on top; in fact, the | 


field with a wheat drill.” | 


mers were worked up to white heat. | 


have planted his corn three weeks | 


if I had back- | 


and if it is seasonable, it will not rip- | 
We had 25 | §J 


“croakers” that came across the field 
|to see if they could not find just one 
| bad stalk to support their argument, 
| but they could not. We had an earlier 
frost than usual, but the corn was 
' safe. 

“Welj, I cannot see where the pro- 
fit comes in,” said the croakers; “$3.30 
for fertilizer; why its outrageous!” 
Let us see whether it was or not. 

About seven years ago this field 
was put in wheat, but returns were 
a disappointment. The next year the 
field was broken up and put into corn, 
and it was an excellent year for corn, 
the yield being twelve bushels per 
acre. Afterwards it was seeded in 
grass three times, but the grass never 
showed up. I gathered 500 bushels 
of corn off the field, and put on $37.20 
worth of fertilizer. 

Now we will say that the field 
might have produced twelve bushels 
per acre without the fertilizer, or in 
other words, twelve bushels per acre 
was all it was worth. Therefore, 144 
bushels at 50 cents a bushel would 
be $72 worth of corn from the yield 
of this year’s crop, which leaves me 
$140.80 clear profit, besides 50 shocks 
of fodder. 

If you see fit to throw this letter 
in the waste basket do so, but please 
let me know whether I am a farmer or 
a crank or a fool, or whether I had 
better take the advice of some of my 
| neighbors. 


100 Ibs. Sugar $2 95 





Send no money if you live 500 miles of Chicago; 
if further. send $1.00. Cut this ad out and send to 
us. By return freight we will ship you a,l of the 


following goods to your city with the privilege of 
seeing them before paying your freight agent $14.08 
and freight charges. If goods are not found as rep- 
resented and what you would have to pay your mer- 
chant $25.90, they can be returned to us at our ex- 


pense. All our goods are guaranteed or money 


refunded. 
Merchant's Our 


Lbs. Ss. F. Des. Price. Price. 
100 Best Granulated Sugar. dust proof 

Pr errr eT 8.75 $2.% 

2 Corn Starch, our own brand .......... -20 10 

| 5 Soda, our own brand, extra quality... 50 2% 

3 Chocolate, best quality................ 1.50 100 

2 Cocoanut. finest shredded............. RU 40 

2 Pepper. pure ground, air-tighttinean .80 40 

1 Cinnamon, pure ground LAC eeeeenweneae 0 39 
5 Baking Powder. Priceless brand. best 

So c4.0ncccccccesqucacdsecsctenes 250) «(1 

4 Oz. Lemon Ext. act. strictly pure..... | | 

4 Oz. Vanilla. strictly pure.......... . 60 35 

DB CIE Bice cccccncccccvccseces | 5) 

10 Java and Mocha Coffee. roasted...... 4.00 2.80 

2 Gunpowder or Japan Tea............. 160 «1.0 

3 1-lb. packages Malta Ceres.. , sheen se A 

10 Bars extra quality Laundry Soap coos oe at 

10 Bars Tar Soap. equal to the best...... 1.00 A 

5 Cal. Black Prunes.... . Seats iO 30 

5 Cal. Peaches, sun drie "ee ml) | 

5 Japan Rice. best quality. not broken. .50 lb 

10 Rolled Oats. Quaker. ; ; a0 1b 

2 Pkgs. Yeast. none be cca as j 10 2 

Merchant's Price. .............. $23.90 $14.08 


Your saving. .#9.92, Our Price... 14.08 
KOHL Snr HERS COMPANY (Ine.), 
OLESALE TO CONSUMER, 
47 a 49 West Lake St.. Chicago, IIL. 





26 E Bu. Baskets 
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catalogue o arti 


inders for all purposes 

Write for it 

| MARVIN SMITH CO. Oooo rickee, HL 
SHEEP MONEY 8, goon «ony 


if you work for us. We will start you in 
business and furnish the capital. , Work 
eulight and easy. Send 10 cents for four 
time trial and terms to agents. 

Draper Publishing Co., Dept., W-29 Chicas’ 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 9 








= i s| Crosby, Fitzgerald, Elberta, Smock, |ing conducted. The first is an accli- 

Our Experiment Stations }| Salway. mation test to determine the climatic 
—_——— FT §| The above list is given in the order | influences, if any, on southsrn cattle 
Devoted to a monthly review of the work | of ripening, or very nearly so. Those! when brought to the northern states as 
being carried on by the Experiment Stations. $ who are contemplatng planting an or-|feeders. For this purpose fifty head 








icult } chard in Ohio should send for this|of southern cattle from Oklahoma and 
_ The Department of Agricultural » yw etin. Indian Territory are being fed on ex- 
Chemistry of the Iowa Station have * ¢ * @ 8 actly the same kind of a ration and 


eee eee asec mna'is tg - COMMERCIAL BEAN GROWING, Under similar environments as anoth 
get its heat from twelve incandescent Bulletin No. 210 of the Cornell Ex: or ~ j Brew. — — — —- 
ii hts. ranged close together on the|Periment Station deals with “Com- | — ee a ee oe 8. 
nae wy . "> . It is tl ht that Mercial Bean Growing in New York.” | Exact data will be kept of all the feed 
inside of the box. It = thoug — The history of commercial bean | &@ten by each of the lots, gains made, 
it will furnish a muc ee growing shows that it had its begin-|42d a careful comparison of the re- 
more reliable heat, than it will be) ning in that state, nearly a century | Sults will be made at the conclusion 
possible to obtain with gas burners. ago, and statistics show that in 1899, | Of the test. . : 
Chis apparatus is vd be used in the | New York next to Michigan, had the| _The second experiment contains 
analysis of some thirty kinds of break: |), 50st acreage of beans under culti- | three lots of fifty head each, to be fed 
fast foods that are now sold on the | vation, of any state in the union, its| different amounts of grain. The light 
open market. In addition to the | acreage at that time being 129,298. ration lot will not’ be fed over 16 
breakfast _food analysis, an analysis The bulletin points out that beans pounds of grain per day per steer when 
is also being made of some fifty com- are partial to limestone soils, and soil | 9? full feed; the medium ration lot not 
mon weeds found in the state. should be in a good state of fertility. |t® exceed = pounds and the heavy 
ee ¢e8 6 Beans do best on inverted clover sod, | tion lot 24 pounds of grain per day 


Prof. Mumford of the Illinois Ex-| and usually get that place in the rota-| Per Steer when on full feed. At the 
periment Station, declares that in all tion, clover, beans and wheat making | conclusion of the test the relative cost 
the experiments at the Illinois station |a good rotation. of feed per 100 pounds gain, average 
clover hay and corn fodder mixed; Early plowing should be practiced | “ily gain, and other interesting data 
half and half prove a better fattening | and followed by frequent harrowings | Wil! be deducted. | 
ration than timothy hay. Where | for five or six weeks before the beans|, [he third experiment contains five 
clover hay and alfalfa cannot be grown | are planted. By this treatment large | !0ts of fifty head each. This test will 
successfully, cow peas have proven of| amounts of moisture are held in the |?€ 4 Continuation of the work com- 
excellent value, not only in cattle | soil and made available for use by the | ™enced last year except that none of 
feeding, but in improving the soil. plants; later jin the season. ithe lots will be fed any stock food 
The value of cow peas in a feeding! Plant in drills; distance between |®% the manufacturers of the same 
ration has been generally accepted, | drills should be from 24 to 32 inches. | WOUld not enter this year’s test on the 
but the experiments at the station! A common grain drill may be used |S#™e sround that they did not last 
show conclusivvely, that cow pea hay! for small varieties, stopping the tubes | ¥€@r and those complied with by the 
is an exceedingly valuable adjunct to|that are not needed. Cultivation |™@nutacturers of other feeds which 
the feeding ration, during the period should begin early with bean cultiva-|#"¢ better fed this year. Lot one will 
animals are being fattened or only | tors. Bean harvesters are employed | fed corn and roughage. Lot two, 


e has | : ;corn, old process oil meal furnished 
wintered. The value of cow peas to cut the beans, leaving them in by Humphreys Goodwin & Co., Mem- 


been repeatedly demonstrated. rows, which are put into bunches and | ?Y, 
is © 2 dried by frequent turning. When dry | Phis, i — ree. a a 
BERMUDA GRASS. | they are stored in barns and threshed | COP", Dulato Gluten Feed, fturnishe 


by the Glucose Sugar Refining Co., 
| Chicago, Illinois, and roughage. Lot 
5, corn dried blood furnished by Swift 
& Co. of Chicago, Illinois, and rough- 
age. Each lot will be followed by a 


The Oklahoma Experiment Station, | at convenience. 
in a bulletin on “Bermuda Grass,” No. Commercial bean growing, owing to 
55, points out, that of all the grasses the attacks of the bean weevil, is con- 
tried on the station farm, werseade | See eB» ry — + on 
alone «as shown the qualities that | Unite ates and a portion Of Uall- . 
must be possessed by pasture grass in| fornia. The small white beans give, | “ae Pon . cere g tala 
Oklahoma. as a rule, best results. Bean straw is one tn m Bh we pon Bw ~ 

While it is possible to eradicate | found to be a valuable feed for sheep | ’ »,as ge. 


~edl : |Full details and results of the work 
Bermuda grass when well established, and dairy cows. | will be published in a bulletin at the 


it should be started only on lawns, or 72 © = : 

on land intended for permanent pas-| CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS. |°O"Clusion of the test. 
ture, and should be kept out of fields| The Cornell Experiment Station at) h 
intended for cultivation. Ithaca, N. Y., for a number of years | STATION TESTS. 

A small start can be secured, by | has been carrying on co-operative ex: | ; 
planting seed which will furnish a sup-| periments with the farmers of the | The Montana Experiment Station 
ply of sod, so that larger plantings | state, the object being to gain in- | have for a number of years been test- 
may be made in succeeding years. | formation in regard to soils and crops; | ing many varieties of grains, grasses 
This may be done by covering pieces | to create an educational influence by | and potatoes, and report the following 
of roots in March and April, or even | the conducting of the experiments by | varieties as covering a range of con- 





* * * * * 


as late as August. ‘the farmer and his neighbors who may | ditions suitable to the varied condi- 
eee @ @ ‘observe their results, and to promete | “in cae Re ae 

closer relationship of the farmers of | : . ‘die, c , a 

cen @ New York state and the College of| Opal, Pringle’s Champion, Chili, Ku- 


The State Experiment Station, Wor- 


bana. 
cester, Ohio, presents in a Press Bul- | Agriculture. : Oats—two varieties—Swedish Select 
letin in list of orchard fruits suited to | The plan for the coming season Cov: 


: aaa ol ili t,| Nameless Beauty. 
Ohio conditions; th foll -|ers work with fertilizers, wheat, dl ats ; 
pe aces Minette "Rea | beans, sugar beets, potatoes, buck: :; “vy a hen = “seat aon 
Astrachan, Early Harvest, Oldenburg, wheat, alfalfa, sweet clover or Bo- | ‘an (2 rowed), e hulless, Blac 


2 Hulless. 
Sweet Bough Benom, Munson Sweet, | kahara clover, and the renovating ae Potatoes—five varieties—Lee’s Fa- 


Gravvenstein, Maidens Blush, Ohio) Sandy soils. — vorite (medium early), White Main 
Nonpareil, Wealthy, Grimes Golden,| The plan is an excellent one, ons | (late), Six Week Market (early), Ear- 


Jonathan, Bailey’s Sweet, Northern; might well be followed by other sta-|))") i/o .tiy) acme (early). 
The station offers to furnish a lim- 


Spy, Baldwin, York, Imperial, Rome| tions. 








Beauty, Gano, White Pippin, Stark | .. 2 2 & ® |ited amount of seed of the above 
and Ben Davis. 'CATTLE FEEDING EXPERIMENT. 1 amed varieties gratis, in order to 
Pears.—Wilder, Clapp’s Favorite,, Professor W. J. Kennedy, head | oytend the test over the state. 
Bartlett, Angouleim, Anjou, Seckel,| of the Animal Husbandry Department | ts oa 
Flemish Beauty, Kieffer, Lawrence. | of the Iowa Experiment Station, has 
Plums. — Abundance, Bradshaw,| completed final arrangements for the; “I am very much pleased with your 
Moore’s Artic, Lombard, Reine Claude,| mammoth cattle feeding experiments | paper, both for style, editorial super- 
Grand Duke, Arch Duke. to be conducted at the Cook farms, | vision and practical common sense 


Grapes.—Warden, Green Mountain,| Odebolt, Iowa. The cattle have been ‘shown in dealing with subjects, per- 
Delaware, Brighton, concord, Niag-| carefully selected and divided by Pro- | tinent to the farming interests of the 
aar. fessors Kennedy and Marshall into | country, and believe that every farmer 

Peaches. — Greensboro, Mountain /| ten lots of fifty animals each. should become a subscriber.”—I. D, 
Rose, Champion, Old Mixnn Free,| Three distinct experiments are be- | Headings, Woodruff, Kan, 


Sead 
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THE LAW OF “GIVING DOWN. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 


You've heard of Bill Rodger’s’ un- 
matchable cow, 
Wedge-shaped and pedigreed, soul- 
ful and brown; 
Bill milked her betimes I've heard 
him avow, 
But never for once did the ‘critter’ 
‘give down.” 
Now poets, I mention, are not above 
laws, 


Though catching the spirit of things 
in their trade; 
They see the effect. And then search- 
ing for cause, 
They pull from its scabbard Damas 
ean steel blade. 
was a reason why this cer- 
tain cow 
Should do at 
for Bill- 
milk-giving functions 
quickly, I trow- 
Descend to the vanishing point and 
stand still. 


So there 


the bucket so little 


Why should 


But if you don’t CARE for your chil 
dren, my dears, 

In manhood they’ll miss it and fail 

to “give down.” 

—F. 


M. Hicks. 


The brown Swiss cattle are coming 
into considerable prominence in parts 
of the east, and have found their way 
into many sections of the west. They 
are making a good showing as dairy 
animals, a cow of this breed recently 
showing a test of 3.5, 3.03, 3.14 pounds 
of butter 
This is a hard record to beat, and 
shows the possibilities along this line 
for Swiss cattle. 

s . a * 
THE FARMER’S COW. 

Last year the data obtained from 
farm tests of dairy herds made by 
the Wisconsin Dairy School, presented 
some facts that point out conclusive- 
ly the importance of keeping an ac: 
count with the cows on the farm. 

The tests were made by the patrons 
of the Experiment Station Creamery. 
under the supervision of the Dairy 


for three successive days. | 





ed on him and asked, ‘Professor, can 
you tell a good cow?’ The professor 
without any hesitation replied: ‘Why, 
yes, I think I can.’ ‘Then what would 
you tell her?’ said the lady. I did not 
wait to hear the rest of this interest- 
ing conversation, but without further 
delay | wish to say that my position 
on the new cow question is expressed 
in the text, ‘By tneir fruits ye shall 
know them.’ If a cow gives milk and 
butter enough in a year to pay for her 
keep and a profit besides, she is worth 
telling something of a story about; 
but if her food will cost more than her 
milk will bring, then the less told 
about her the better. It is encourag: 
ing, however, once in a while to hear 
someone tell about an unprofitable 
cow that has been disposed of and to 
know that such an animal is no long: 
er being bought and sold among far- 
mers. 

“The lack of any exact knowledge 
regarding the annual production of 
each cow in a farmer’s herd is in some 
cases rather surprising. It often hap- 
pens that the cows are milked and fed 
in the same routine way every year, 
and if the check from the creamery 
or cheese factory is not large enough 
to suit the patron, and it never is. 
then a great many complaints are 
heard about the price of butter or the 
cost of feed, and very little, if any, 
effort is made to find out whether 
or not the cows are what they should 
be.” 
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A WARM SUMMER DAY—Good shade and water and Abundance of Feed in Sight 








There’s something in blood we have 
often been told 

There’s “half of the battle” in feed- | 

ing that blood; 

had the former the story 

old,— 

She “tramped for a living” in drouth 
and in flood. 


As Bill is 


“gives down” where there’s 
nothing bestowed, 


Old nature has laws that a man must 


Nothing 


fulfill; | 

Full many a farmer long on the “wrong | 
road” 

Knows little he gets from his farm 

on the hill. P | 

Give back to the farm what you've 


stolen for years 
Care well for the stock you have} 


given renown; 


Department of the Wisconsin Agricul- 


|tural College, beginning the test in 


1897 and conducting up to 1902. Prof. 
Farrington, in commenting upon this 
work, says: 

“In visiting these farms in the past 
seven years I have not attempted to 
train myself so that I might become 
sufficiently expert to tell the farmer 
all about the different cows in his herd 
by simply looking them over while 
sitting in a buggy on the highway, 
but my efforts have all been directed 
toward trying to induce the farmer 


to keep a record of what his cows 
‘are doing. 


This, it seems to me, is 
going to help him, and I am afraid that 
if I ever tried to discuss the points 
of a cow with a farmer that I would 
be in the plight of the professor of 
agriculture who was once talking with 
a young lady, and she suddenly turn- 








At one of these farms that entered 
the test, the following data will give 
the readers of Successful Farming an 
idea of the value of the test. The rec- 
ord was carefully kept during 1898 
and below is given the result: 


Expenses. 
Grain bought during year...... $130.00 
30 acres stalks, $2 per acre.. 60.00 
> SS eee 50.00 


10 acres good pasturage and 15 





a ee 65.00 
Total cost of feed.......... $355.00 
Receipts. 

Rec’d for milk at creamery . .$572.00 
Sold 12 calves at $5.50 ........ 66.00 

60,000 lbs skimmilk, at 10 cents 
eae 60.00 
a. Se .  rere rs $698.00 
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Total cost of feed .......... $355.09 | 





Receipts exceed feed cost. .$343.00 | 

This shows that the estimated cost 
o. food was nearly $30 per cow and 
the average receipts per cow were a 
little over $58. Assuming that the 
manure will pay for the care of a cow, 
the owner of the herd received an av- 
erage profit of $28 per cow. 

Each cow at this farm was _ fed 
about the same amount of grain and 
hay during the period of stable feed- 
ing—November 1 to May 1. The grain 
was fed dry just before milking, 10 to 
14 pounds per head being fed per day 
to cows in milk. Hay was fed the last 
thing at night after milking. During 
daytime the cows were turned into 


a sheltered yard where they were fed | 


cornstalks that had been stacked near 
the barn at husking time. The corn- 
stalks were well eaten, and it is prob- 
able that the cows satisfied their dif- 
ferences in appetite on cornstalks if 
as stated, each one was given the 
same amount of hay and grain. The 
cows had access to well water during 
the entire year, and were in pasture 
from May to November. When cows 
were fresh the calf was allowed to 
have its mother’s milk for about three 
weeks, when it was sold for veal. 

This record alone shows the value 
of this line of work, and proves the as- 
sertion made by the Professor, that 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and that it does not cost any more 
to feed a good cow than a poor one, 
and the _ record the individual cow 
makes should determine her life on 
the farm. 

oe = 7 . 


DAIRY POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
SOUTHWEST. 
The great southwest during the past 
ten years has been developing the 
dairy industry in a slow, yet sure way. 


Prior to this period the idea seemed 
to be quite general, that the dairy in- 
dustry belonged to the eastern states, 
it never seemel to occur to the far. 
mers of the southwest, that in respect 
to the cheapness of feed, they are 
far ahead of the east. Through the 
experiment stations of the various 
states in that section, and the agricul- 
tural press, the possibilities of dairy 
work were pointed out, and as a result, 
companies were formed, creameries 
were established, and the farmers 
turned their attention to the dairy 
feature of their farm work. A healthy 
growth was at once begun in this 
direction. 

The hauling of milk to the cream- 
eries, or skimming stations, became 
oo tedious an operation, and the far- 
mers of the southwest were among the 
first to see the value of using the hand 
or farm separator, and instead of haul- 
ing their milk to the creameries, they 
are now, in nearly all farming districts | 
separating the cream at home and 
sending it to market, or to the large 
creameries, thus affording an oppor- 
tunity for using the warm skimmilk | 
to feed their pigs or calves. 

The growing of alfalfa successfully 
in this section has added an addition- 
al boom to the dairy industry, . as 
this crop furnishes an ideal dairy ra- 
tion, and even among the wheat grow- 
ers in the wheat belts, a movement is 
being inaugurated along the, line of 
keeping a dairy herd and separating 
their cream for market during the 
months when not actively engaged in 
sowing and harvesting their crops. 
By grading up their dairy herds, from 
$5.00 to $10.00 per month is readily 





realized as @ profit from each cow. 

The industry is eoming rapidly to 
the front, and it stamds the farmers 
of that section well in hand to become 
informed on this new and growing in- 
dustry. They should endeavor to get 
into the business as soon as possible, 
and thereby add additional reveune 
to the profits of their farms. 


* * a * . 
COST OF MAKING BUTTER. 


The cost of producing of milk has 
probably been figured more closely 
by the New Jersey experiment sta- 
tion than by any other station or in- 
dividual. A large herd of cows is 
kept and the whole milk sold. Be- 
ginning with April 1, 1896, records 


have been kept of the cost of labor, 
the kind, amount and costs of foods 
eaten, and the amount of milk pro- 
duced by each cow. The average pro- 
duction per year for five years was 
173,000 pounds, or 6,479 per cow. The 
cost per day for roughage was 6.21 
cents, and for grain fed 6.11 cents. | 

The average cost per quart of milk 
for five years, including feed, labor 
and interest and decrease in the vatue 
of the herd, was 2.38 cents. The 
highest average was 2.49 cents per 
quart in 1896, and the lowest 2.28) 
cents per quart in 1898. During the} 
year ending April 1, 1897, there was 
an average of 30 cows kept at a food | 
cost per cow of 12.65 cents per day. | 

In addition to the food cost of $1,- 
385.53, there was $600 for labor, 360 | 
for interest on value of herd and $60) 
for decrease in value of herd, making | 
a total cost of $2,105.53. To the food | 
cost per quart of milk of 1.54 must be| 
added the labor and interest cost of 
.80 cent, making a total of 2.34 cents. | 

The average weight per quart of) 
milk, as bottled for delivery, was 2. 18 | 
pounds, and the cost per hundred | 
pounds, $1.07. 


With a herd as good as this, ana| 
milk selling at 3 cents per quart! 
wholesale, a farmer would sell his| 
home grown produce to his cows at! 
$2.45 per ton for soiling crops, $5 per! 
ton for silage, $10.47 per ton for hay, 
and $8 per ton for dried corn stover, 
besides the additional gain represent- | 
ed by the manure. But when the ad- 
ded expense of delivering milk to cus-| 
tomers, the dairyman may realize 
double that price for the feed con- 
sumed by his cows. 


This shows that keeping cows and | 
selling milk can be made instrumental | 
in selling the products of the farm at | 
a very good price. Very often the) 
dairyman thinks he is not making) 
money when as a matter of fact he 
is constantly adding to the value of | 
his farm and‘at the same time selling | 
his crops at a price higher than the) 
market would give him. In the case) 
of corn stalks as noted above the cows 








| turned in $8 per ton for them. 


“IT have received the last issue of | 
Successful Farming. It is a paper 
every farmer should take.”—Grant 
Shiedler, Guide Rock, Neb. 
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Tubular Separator 
is different from other separators—half 
the labor to turn—one-tenth the parts to 
clean. You may —_ a oe, trial of it. 
Catalogue No. 168 free. 
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Molly and Dan. 


Poor Milkmaid Molly and Dairy Dan, 

They scrubbed all day at pan andcan 

Till both were tired and sick and 
sore, 

And Moily wept and I fear Dan swore. 

But after a while they found that 
they 

Could turn their dairy work to play 

By — their farm inthe Empire 


They’ 7 Jolly Molly and Dandy Dan 
= ear adopted 


This Way: 


You can go on losing money on your 
milch cows if you like, or you can 
stop wastes, save half the labor and 
double your profits, by using an 


Empire 


Easy Running 


Cream 
Separator 


It's the easy machine, with light 
weight bowl, few parts and abso- 
lute simplicity of construction. 


$ 60 


Empire No. 1 A, 
mmoice Be 3001 7 $25 Ibs per hour. 75 
Empire No. 

Capacity 450 to os lbs per hour. 100 


Empiry No. 4, 
magins Be 675 to 725 Ibs per hour. 125 
Don’t buy a Separator until after 
you have investigated the Empire. 
Send for our book on “Making 

Cows Pay.” 
Empire Cream Separator Co., 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Western Office, Fisher Building, Chicago, 


Empire No. O, 
ene 175 Ibs per hour. 
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PLUCK. 
Pluck wins! It always wins! 
Though days be slow 
And nights be dark ’twixt days 
That come and go, 


Still pluck will win; its average is 
sure; 
He gains the prize who can the most 
endure, 


Who faces issues, he who never shirks | 


Who walks and watches, and who 
always works 
7 . + > . 
Very young grass or rye is a laxa- 
tive food, and if cows are turned on it 
in the early spring and allowed to eat 
their full, they are pretty sure to fall 
off in milk. The cows should be al- 
lowed to feéd gradually on new grass 
in the spring, and for a short period at 
a time, until 
accustomed to the new diet. 
+ 7 oe s . 


Avoid putting stock on the pastures 
too early. There is a temptation to 
do this while the ground is $till soft, 
and much injury to the ; jmay fol- 
low such a practice. We wditid urge 
the use of a heavy roller /to press 
down the grass roots, and if the field 
is to be cut later for grass, the mower 
will have a much smoother surface to 
run over. 

> > _ . . 


The farmer must not expect that 
he can raise a good crop of grain by 
sitting in a rocking chair in the shade, 
or by going to town and sitting on 
dry goods boxes telling stories. He 
must not wait for something to turn 
up, but must take off his coat and go 
in and turn something up, if he ex- 
pects to win in the battle of life. It is 
the industrious and careful man that 
wins in agriculture and animal indus- 
try, the same as in any other business. 
The farm cannot run itself; you must 


run it. 
* . . s a 


Consolidated schools mean better 
equipment, better teachers, better at- 
tendance, better school houses, and 
above all they are conducive to the 
betterment of the school life of both 
young and old in the farming dis- 
tricts. 

. . > > * 


In the northern sections of our 
country, rye should be sown on the 
cut cornfield in September. It will 
then furnish pasture ’till snow comes, 
and as soon as the snow disappears 
in the spring, forms a good crop to 
plow under in May for growing other 
crops. Where grass seed has been 
sown on such fields in March, good re- 
sults have been seen, being pretty 
sure to make a good catch. 


There is no better feed for the dairy 
cows than the fall and spring rye pas- 
ture. 
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A good way to keep the weeds out 


“ge fence rows is to keep a grassy 
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head line around the margin of culti- 
vated fields. This grass should be 
mowed and cared for, and not only 
will the fields take on a cleaner look, 
but the grass will furnish a good hay 
crop 

« * * sd 7 


GET THE RIGHT VARIETIES. 


It is important that northern grown 
fields should be planted with northern 
grown seed, and with those varieties 


_|only which will mature in from 99 to 


100 days. 
Farmers in the north, especially in 
the northern limit of the corn belt, 


have learned from experience, that it | 


does not pay to fool with the big corn 
of the south country, and those who 
have experimented along. this 
have done so to their sorrow. 
Be careful in selecting varieties that 


|are suited to local conditions, bear- | 


ing in mind that corn removed over 
100 miles north is likely to only give 
partial results. The legumes, such as 
clover, alfalfa, beans, peas, and their 
near relatives are the ones that pos- 


sess the happy faculty of appropriat- | 


ing the free nitrogen of the air and de- 
positing it in the soil as available 
plant food, and as a result, enriches 
rather than impoverishes the fertility, 
and no farm can be said to be well 
farmed where a crop of some of the 
legumes are ommitted. . Tobacco, cot- 
ton, flax and millet.are soil robbers, 
and. require,.a high state of fertility 
in order to grow-them successfully, 
while oats, wheat, bariey, and rye are 
heavy feeders. -Of all our common 
crops, probably corn draws the most 


upon the sun and air, and least upon | 


the soil. Plenty of cultivation is re 
quired to make the erop a success. 
= - ” = = 


ABOUT CORN. 


With the first planting of corn, and 
especially if done early, it is not best 
to plant too deep. With all seeds, a 
certain amount of heat and moisture 
is essential to germination. Corn is 
rather a tropical plant, and while it 
is grown over a large range of terri- 
tory, it thrives best in a warm soil. 
In earlier planting, the-soil is usually 
not fully warmed up, while there is 
also usually an excess of moisture in 
the soil. On this account it is not 
best to cover too deep, but as the soil 
gets warmer and drier, deeper cover: 
ing will give the »Yest results. 

While it is true that good seed will 


often remain in the soil sometime af. | 
‘ter being planted and yet germinate 


and grow, yet a thriftier and better 
plant will be secured if the conditions 
are more favorable, and a yuick ger: 
mination and more vigorous start to 
grow, is secured. 

A corn plant once stugted never ful- 
ly recovers from the effects, and all 
reasonable care should taken to 
plant under as favorable conditions as 
possible. 2 \ 


line 





One advantage in keeping the cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes well mul- 
ched, is that it lessens very materially 
the amount of cultivation necessary. 
a good mulch applied, with the soil 
in a good tilth, will keep down the 
weeds, keep the soil mellow, and aid 
material in retaining moisture. About 
the best mulch to use in this instance 
is coal ashes. 

= . > 7 = 


The condition in which the farm 
products are sent to market, often de 
termines the question of profit, or Ioss. 
Although they may be of inferior qual- 
ity, yet they are put up in such nice 
shape as to make them acceptable to 
the dealer. 

es 8. 6 6 PD 


All that an animal consumes be 
yond what is necessary to sustain life 
goes to make increased weight or pro- 
duct; when the quality of feed is re- 
duced below a certain point the animal 
is bound to consume its own tissues 
and make up the deficiency. 


* > * * * 


When training young horses, it is 
important to teach them t thproug at 
a time, and to teach; that roughly 
before beginning... Something — else. 
Nothing should be more gradual, than 
the development of the power of a 
|draft horse, or the speed of a trot- 
| ter. 

= 7 * * > 

It is not the number of acres plow- 
ed and planted, but rather the number 
|of bushels harvested, that determines 
|the profitableness. Better plant less 
‘and have the soil in good tilth; sow 


| 


|the seed in good season, and under 
|favorable conditions as possible; cul- 
|tivate at the proper time, and secure 
'a good growth ahd yield, rather than 
plant a larger acreage, and be less 
able to have all work done in good 
season, and in consequence, secure a 
lessened yield. 
* . _ . s 

In selecting trees for planting out a 
commercial orchard, it should be re- 
'membered that quality is of less im- 
portance than appearance. Hardiness 
| comes first, then productiveness, size, 





| appearance, ability to stand transpor- 
tations, season of ripening and then 
|quality. An apple of good size will 
|often sell at a good price, when a 
|smaller apple of a somewhat green 
| color—but of fine quality—will hardly 
| be marketable. 
| ~ * * - > 
| For plants to make the most rapid 
| growth, the soil must be kept in such 
‘condition as will allow of the plant to 
most readily send its rootlets through 
the soil to assimilate their food; keep- 
ing the soil pure and mellow by culti- 
vation is the only known, and com- 
monly practical method of accomplish- 
|ing this result. Plants cannot grow 
without food, and the food must be in 
'such shape, that they can reach and 
assimilate it. 
* * 


While sheep can usuallly be turned 
out earlier in the spring, than any 
‘other class of stock, it is of no ad- 
'vantage to turn them out until the 
grass plants have made a_ sufficient 
growth to supply a reasonably full 
‘feed, and even then with the ewes, it 
will be advisable to feed them a little 
grain and clover hay at least once 4 
‘day. The sheep should be carefully 
‘tagged before turning out, as by this 
much trouble and loss may be avoided. 
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ANOTHER PIANO FREE... 


$50.00, $25.00; TWO $10.00, THREE $5.00 CASH PRIZES FREE 


You must act quickly. Your letter must be 
mailed on or before April 30th. 


NUMBER who have entered our dot contest have suggested we should give some special pre- 

miums to those having THE GREATEST NUMBER OF COUNTS ENTERED. We have offered extra counts 

to our subscribers at 25 cents each, but we are more anxious for subscribers than anything else. 
on 

give our subscribers a count with every 25 cents paid on subscription. THAT 18 TWO COUNTS FREE 

with a 50-CENT SUBSCRIPTION and to the person having the GREATEST NUMBER OF COUNTS ENTERED 


we will give an elegant 


.» $350.00 Schiller Piano... 


THE NEXT HIGHEST, $50.00 IN CASH: NEXT HIGHEST, $25.00; NEXT TWO, $10.00 EACH; NEXT THREE; $5.00 EACH, 


Our present subscribers do not wish to pay too many years in advance, so we have 


Here Is the Plan: decided to issue you a coupon, good for one year’s subscription for each 50 cents 


paid. This coupon you sell to your friends at 50 cents and they send it to us and 
equi them a full year on subscription, or you can write their name and 
address in the coupon, on lines left for that purpose: and mail it to us and we will credit them one year. Our 
idea in issuing coupons is that you taay have plenty: of time. to solicit your subscriptions, as we will redeem 
coupons in subscription if mailed to us any time. by: September Ist. Our idea is that you are NOT TO BE OUT A 


ee 




















CENT in competing for these spec ial prizes. Of course you must send us cash for as many coupons as you wish 


when you order them, but each of these is good for a year’s subse ription to SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

For each $1.00 you send us you are entitled to four counts (which please send at same time you order cou- 
pons). We send you two coupons each good for one year’s subscription, for each $1.00 you send. You solicit your 
neighbors to subseribe for SUCCESSF U L FARMING and we believe you will agree you will have no trouble in 
getting them to subscribe for a paper like SUCCESSFUL FARMING. Every subscriber pays you 50 cents and 
you return us a coupon with his name and address on it. You, in this way, GET YOUR MONEY ALL BACK. It works 
the same. no matter how many you order. You have all summer to get your coupons sold. You can dispose of 
a great many. 

You send in two counts for each 50-cent coupon you buy and these counts are entered in the regular contest 
and you stand that much more show of winning one of the pianos or grand cash prizes. You can enter counts 
in as many different names as you wish—some in ladies’ contest and some in gents’ contest. 

The Special Prizes to those havi ing most counts entered are EXTRA and are e ntirely separate from the dot contest, 
except your counts are e ntered in the regular. contest and you have that much more chance to win than others, 
but in addition. if you have more counts entered than anybody else you get the extra piano given under this offer. If 
only one person has more than you, you get $52.00 cash. If you have third highest number of counts entered 
you get $25.00 and so on. 


. You Can Have This Piano Free... 


It all rests with you. You can have just as many counts as you wish. You get two counts with each 
coupon, which is the same as 25 cents a count, except you get-your "money all back’by sélling your coupons and in 
this way the counts cost you nothing. Remember you.must send your money with your order at the rate of 
50 cents a coupon and you may take as many as you wish. Whoever takes the most gets an elegant piano, and 
if they wish we will give them cash for it instead. . 

Now stop and see what you get for each$1 paid. You get.two counts inthe regular dét. contest free with 
each coupon and these counts.may win.you ane ‘legant prize in our regular ‘contest... Second, if you have more 
counts than anybody else you get an e legant $ 350.00 Schiller Piano. If- you have next to the most counts you 
get $50.00 and soon. T hird. you get two coupons each good for‘ohe ‘year’s subscription; and: then you get your 
money all back by selling your coupons. 

NO TROUBLE TO SELL COUPONS—-SUCGESSFU L «FARMING sélls ¥ii3it3s0-that all you. have to-do to sell your 
coupons is to show SUCCESSFUL FARMING to your frié fds SY outwitln never-have another opportunity. like.this. 

OUR RESPONSIBILITY—We refer to:-R. G. Dun & Co. or Bradstreet’s'\Comimercial Agency as to Our responsibility, 
or any bank or express company in Des me 

THE JUDGES—The Treasurer of Lowa, Hon. G..S: Gilbertson; the Mayor of Des Moines, Hon. J. M Brenton, 
and a banker they select will awarqd-every one a these premiums. They would not allow the use of their 
names by a concern whieh would not do as it-promises. 





It is up to you! Who gets these grand prizes for most counts en- 
tered? THE PERSON WHO BUYS $5.00 WORTH OF COUPONS MAY GET A PIANO FOR 


- ' ~ 
Piano Dept. SUCCESSFUL FARMING, IT. We cannot tell, but we do guarantee that whoever has the greatest 


number of counts entered as above, whether few or many, gets an 
Des Moines, lowa. elegant Schiller Piano; that next highest gets 950.00; next, $25.00; 


GENTLEMEN: 1 wish to enter.contest for prizes next two $10.00 each; and next three $5.00 each. 
aEus 4Eue 4ate 4 


offered to those having most counts entered, and en- You get with every count you enter a chance at the prizes offered 
'N the regular dot contest. Your counts already entered will be added 

—— Rosette © - BRE A ye Se oe “any youenter now by buying coupons to determine the whole 

tien. Thene I aan 0 ‘sell to my friends at 50c each and number you have entered. 

thereby get my money all back. I am entitled to Now get your orders in for coupons at once. Send two counts for 

ceases eeeeeeeees counts which I enclose on separate sheet. each coupon you order. Your letter must be mailed on or before 

If I order more coupons than anybody else Iam to have April 30th. Address 


a piano free. Send coupons at once. Yours very truly, 


+R CaN ENE NI Piano Dept. SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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For this reason we do not care about selling extra counts at 25 cents each, but we are going to - 
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ywweweerto ett tt AAAAAAAAAAAAADAAA benches; but we were hungry, and to 

e * the hungry soul bitter things are 

> ° R | | sweet. 

3 A V a C a t I 0 n n Po r t 0 L C 0 bd z About 10 o’clock we came to the 

+ WRITTEN FOR StccesnatL FaRMine @| foot of the mountains which are to be 

* ’ 2< seen from San Juan. The smooth, 

3 By SAEEES 1. GRAMEEN, Langmeene, Fe. ; hard macadam road winds and curves 
up the mountain sides, every turn 


We left New York on the steamer 
Ponce for Porto Rico. The weather 
was cold, raw and chilly. Our steamer 
was a new, clean ship, over three hun- 
dred feet long, built primarily for 
freight The state rooms were good, 
though I presume not first class. There 
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bringing into view some new scene of 
beauty. It is not a single mountain 
side, but a series of hills, each higher 
than the other with valleys between, 
each valley being upon a higher level 
than the last, with often times long 
reaches of level road running parallel 


'the lights can be seen at intervals for 
|eight or ten miles, as we made about 
|a quarter circle around the bay or har- 
bor. At that early hour the farmers 
are met in almost continuous proces- 
sion coming towards the city with ox 
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were 87 passengers aboard, all bound | 


for the island of Porto Rico, most of 
them merely for pleasure. There was 


some little sea sickness as usual, but | 


on our second day out, nearly all were 
on deck, and the weather was as mild 
as spring, and the sea with just motion 
enough to give it character. From 
this on, the weather was as fine as 
our imagination could make it. 
Arrived at San Juan, an hour or two 
over five days out. The-highest moun- 
tains lie on this side of the island. 
and we could see them a long distance 
ahead, like a cloud on the horizon. It 
seemed hard to realize that they were 
not clouds. As we came nearer, the 
great frowning walls of the Murro and 
San Christobal fortresses stood in 
front of us, guarding the entrance of 
the harbor. The city was built for 
military defense, and Morro and Chris 
tobal were built to be proof against 
any attack that could be made. Tha 
walls are fifteen feet thick, made of 
brick and cement, and the guns of 
Sampson scarcely made an impression 
on them. The buildings of the city are 
almost all built of brick or concrete, 
and are either plastered white or a 
cream white color. Everything is built 
to be imperishable. The floors are 
cement or marble, and the roofs of tile 
brick set in cement. Even the division 
walls are concrete or brick, not wood 
and plastered as we mae them. San 
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HARBOR—San Juan. 


(PPEOPPDPARORONOOOnnROnnnennnennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnw 
to a hill. But the wonderful growth of 
grass and shrub and tree everywhere, 
with palms, both royal and cocoanut, 


with the great spreading leaves of the 
banana, is a picture never to be for- 
gotten. In many places you would 


teams drawing carts or wagons, and 
on ponies with panniers full of the dif. 
ferent things they have to sell, such as 
tobacco, grass, vegetables, sugar cane, 
etc. For three hours we passed an al- 











MORROW CASTLE—Viewed From the Sea. 


a 


Juan is a beautiful city, and the streets 
are paved with vitrified brick, and 
swept clean. 

From San Juan we took carriages 
for Ponce on the opposite side of the 
island, a distance of about eighty-four 
miles by the military road. We start- 
ed at 3 a. m. with a full moon shining, 
with a. light almost as.bright as day. 


The road circles around the bay, which | dirty, filthy place, with men and boys 


lies on the seuth side of the city, and 





think the landscape gardener had been 
at work arranging a lawn for his mil- 
lionaire employer. The canna and ca 
ladium and lantana could be_ seen 
growing under the taller growth, the 
lighter green of the banana always set- 
ting off the darker green of the other 
plants. There were great numbers of 
these little nooks and corners and val- 
leys, each rivaling the other in ex- 
quisite effects. Then the white flower 
of the convolvulus was to be seen car- 
peting the ground everywhere, an: 
often the great flower of the datura 
stramonium, especially along’ the 
water courses. For fifty miles we 
traveled through this scene of beauty. 
To the very top of the highest peaks 
this tropical verdure is to be seen. 
Away up on the very highest point we 
reached, stood a conical form like a 
| great water tank, with a royal palm 
standing on its top, blank against the 
sky, waving its great leaves as the 
arms of a sentinel beckoning to us. 
There are no barren, bleak rocks te 
be seen anywhere, but verdure of some 
kind everywhere, and the most won- 
derful of all, these steep hills are cul- 
tivated clean to their tops. The na- 
tives «ig the soil with a hoe, where 
no plough could be used, and plant to- 
bacco, which is mostly raised on the 
steep slopes. Here it can be seén in 
every stage of growth, from the ma 
ture plant to the most recent planting. 
And all aleng the hillsides, and in thé 











most continuous stream of these Porto 
Rican farmers. As we did not get 
breakfast before we started, we 
| stopped at a “shack,” as the peculiar 


/houses of Porto Rico are called, and 
had a cup of black coffee, sour bread 
and hard tack, the latter being much 
preferable to the bread. It was a 


or 





lying asleep on the floor on 
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valleys, may be seen the “shacks” of 
the native Porto Rican. You will 
hardly see them unless you look for 
them, they are so small and hidden in 
the growth of palm or banana. These 
shacks are from 10 to 20 feet square, 
with often a porch projection of the 
same roof in front. They are made of 
small poles, set upright and sided with 
bark or leaves, or tin cans cut and 
flattened out, and nailed to the side. 
The roofs are mostly of palm and ba- 
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The same may be said of Cayey, 
which is located further up in the 
mountains. It is the center of the 
tobacco culture on the island, and all 
along up the mountain sides the to- 
bacco may be seen growing, and the 
large enclosures or buildings where 
the tobacco is cured. In Cayey large 
numbers of cigars are made, and I was 
told by one manufacturer, that they 
are all of the same quality, only vary- 
ing in price according to the amount 
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DELIVERING MILK—Ponce. 
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nana leaves and grass. The floors are 
raised up from the ground two or 
three feet. This prevents the hogs 
and other animals from coming into 
the house, as there are no fences to 
be seen around the houses. Many of 
these shacks on the mountain sides 
are to be reached only by a single 
yath, and the little horses climb up 
the steep hillsides where steps have 
been worn in the ground like stairs. 
They feed along the _ hillsides like 
goats, the grass growing luxuriantly 
everywhere. It is almost unimagin- 
able to conceive the dense population 
that inhabibts these mountain hills of 
Porto Rico. I cannot describe these 
hills. They are mountains in size, but 
not ranges. Neither are they separate 
hills starting from a_ base, but still 
separate peaks cut through at the top, 
by a groove-like ravine starting some- 
where down the side, and cutting 
through, thus forming separate apexes. 
Then a ridge with these conical points 
will jut out at right angles, or any 
angle, from another ridge. , There is 
no regularity in the points or tops of 
the mountains as to direction, though 
the trend is from east to west; they 
seem to be thrown up promiscuously. 
Sometimes a single peak starts up 
from a base, and stands a lone sen- 
tinel among the whole army around it. 

The Caygues district is a fertile val- 
ley where great fields of sugar cane 
are grown, and many large buildings 
are to be seen where the _ sugar is 
made. This was the most enterprising 
part of the inland _ section of the 
island we passed through. The town 
itself is located along the military 
road, and the houses, poor weather 
beaten structures. It would be a by: 
werd and reproach here in the nerth, 











‘of tobacco they contain or their form. 
I was also told that it was difficult to 
get tobacco growers to cut their to- 
bacco at the right time. They let it 
get too ripe, because of their everlast- 
ing procrastination. The color is too 








was just as luxuriant and tropical here 
as at any point we passed on the road. 
Banana groves were to be seen here. 
as everywhere else, and the great 
royal palms and guava trees. Aibon- 
ito signifies “the beautiful,” and from 
Aibonito Pass can be seen stretched 
out as a great map, the valleys and 
hills, clean on to the Caribbean sea, a 
picture of wondrous beauty, and no 
doubt the old Spanish explorer named 
the pass from this rapturous exclama- 
tion when first viewing it, and no won- 
der, for such a marvelous scene of 
verdure crowned hills and valleys can 
hardly be imagined. These hills are 
set in groups or singly in promiscu- 
ous profusion, as far as the eye can 
reach, the bronze colored grass of the 
hillsides relieved by the lighter green 
of the banana and the dark green of 
the palm, and in. the valleys the green 
of the cane fields outlined by the dark 
green of the pasture lands, makes a 
picture upon which the eye can rest 
with pleasure. As said before, they 
are not mountain ranges in any sense, 
but hills either round or elongated, 
with serrated sides extending to the 
cop and cutting .nrough, dividing the 
hill into two or more apexes. From 
Arbonito Pass, you look down upon 
this beautiful scene, and the white 
line of the military road winds and 
ctrves down the mountain side among 
the hills and along the _ valleys for 
miles and miles until it reaches the 
level of the Caribbean sea. 


Ponce lies thirty miles further down 
the coast and is hidden from view be- 
hind the intervening hills. At 5 p. m. 
we reached Coamo Springs hotel. The 
great storm of last year did much 
damage to the hotel, both by wind and 
water. The Coamo river runs within 
a few hundred feet of the baths, and 
during the storm it rose clean over the 
wall that had been erected as a break- 
water, sweeping the wall away and 
flooding the bath houses ten feet deep 
with water. The baths and bath 
houses being made of cement and 
brick, were not much injured except 
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dark and the flavor poor because of 
over-ripeness. Then the leaf is small 
and wrappers hard to get. This is be- 
cause of lack of culture and fertiliza- 
tion. 

We reached the summit of the moun: 





tains at Aibonito, and the vegetation 








GATHERING COCOA NUTS. 





being filled with debris. The hotel 
was unroofed, and the roof carried 
to the hills beyond, where many parts 
are yet to be seen. The water of this 
spring is about 112 degrees tempera- 
ture, and comes out oh thé top of an 
elevation about twentrfive feut above 
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the level of the baths, and within a 
few feet of the edge of this perpen- 
dicular elevation, which runs at right 
angle on two sides of the outlet of the 
spring. The water comes through a 
crevice in the rock, and two large 
cement tanks or reservoirs have been 
made, one directly over the spring and 
the other at a short distance, to re- 
ceive and hold the water to cool for 
drinking and other purposes. The hot 
and cold water is carried through 
pipes to the baths, and you can have 
your bath at any temperature you de- 
sire. It is said to have great medicinal 
qualities. I was told that there were 
several of these hot springs at differ- 
ent places on the island, but none of 
equal temperature or flow to this one. 
The Spring is twenty-three miles dis- 
tant from Ponce, and it can only be 
reached by coach or stage as yet, 
otherwise, no doubt it could be made 
a great resort. The nights are cool 
and a heavy blanket was required for 
warmth. We remained over Sunday 
at this place. Ponce is the most en- 
terprising business town on the island. 
The city proper is_ situated three 
miles from the post, or “Playa” as it is 
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I saw looked as if rooted up by some | The small horses, or ponies, are 


mammoth hogs. Whether this could 
be remedied or not I cannot say. The 
sugar cane requires but little cultiva- 


tion after planting, its dense foliage | 


smothering all other growth. 
The cattle of the island are really 


fine, and live entirely on the grasses | 


in the valleys or on the mountain sides. 
Oxen are used for all heavy hauling, 
and when their day’s work is done, are 
turned out to grass and to care for 
themselves. 
ox yoke, but use a piece of timber, say 
six inches square and six feet long, 
which is notched at each end to fit the 
neck behind the horns, which is tied 
with ropes, either to the horns close 
to their base, or around the head 
under the horns, with a pad under the 
rope. The head of the ox is thus held 
perfectly rigid, with no power to move 
except with his body. Most of the 
oxen are fat and their coats sleek and 


shiny. The general color is lemon 
fawn. The cow is of but little use for 
milk, and no butter is made at all. 


For some reason the cow gives but lit: | 


tle milk, and that is of a very poor 
quality. Their forms are beautiful 


called. The local business is trans-|and smooth in outline, and mostly they 
acted in the town, but the warehouses Lhave little or no udder. There are 
ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 














PORTO RICAN PONIES READY FOR A JOURNEY. 
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and wholesale merchandise and manu- 
facturing is done at the Playa. To- 
bacco, sugar, molasses and coffee are 
the principal articles of trade. Large 
quantities of tobacco are made into 
cigars and cigarettes here, but very 
few of these have ever reached the 
United States, most of them, as well 
as other products, go-~ to European 
countries, and almost everything in 
the stores is European: ‘There is lit- 
tle, or nothing, -except cigars and 
sugar made on the island: As General 
Davis said in answer’ to.a question I 
asked him, “The-island-is- essentially 
agricultural.” And from what I saw it 
cannot be otherwise. There is no raw 
material out of which to manufacture 
anything to profit, but cane and to 
bacco, and the agriculture is of a 
crude and primitive.sort. The plough- 
ing for sugar cane in the level lands 
is done with four or, five yoke or oxen 
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hitched to one plough, and the fields 





several potent reasons why these cows 
are so worthless as milk producers. 


First, they have been bred in and in| 


from time immemorial; second, the 
calf is let run with the cow and no 
effort has been made to develop her 
milking qualities; third, when she is 
milked it is only once a day, and when 
her milk is sold she is driven around 
the streets from house to house, and 


the amount of milk wanted is drawn | 


from her udder until but little is left, 
then the calf, which always accom- 
panies the cow, is untied or unmuz- 
zled and allowed to draw the rest; 
and lastly, the cow is never fed any 
fat producing food, or grain of any 
kind. So far as I could see, there is 
no reason why the dairy industry 
could not be profitably conducted on 
the island. Butter is a luxury, as it 
now is, and many do not know what it 
is, and yet they have cows. 
margarine is used mostly for butter. 


They use no bows in the | 
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|just as badly managed as_ the cow. 
They are inbred without any control. 
| They get no food but grass. When 
|corralled they get no food but grass 
cut green. They do not know what 
hay means, and will not eat. oats, 
which are not grown at all. It is 
amazing what an amount of work 
|these little animals will do. I have 
|} seen a pair draw a two seated phaeton 
‘with four heavy men, two steamer 
trunks, and three or four valises, up 
‘the steep inclines of the military road 
at the rate of five miles an _ hour. 
They are made to go at a gallop up 
| hill and down, and at a good trot on 
| the level. They invariably start into 
|a dead run before they reach the foot 
|of a hill, and the older horses are so 
|}accustomed to this that they will not 
go unless they are allowed to do so. 
|At the “relay,” or places where they 
|change horses, which is about every 
ten to fifteen miles, we find a large 
shed, open on all sides, with troughs 
set lengthwise of the shed, with walk 
way between them. The ponies are 
tied to the trough and fed cut grass. 
| But in places where there is no shed, 
the ponies are brought in from the 
|'mountain sides and the traveler waits 
while this is being done. Meantime, 
the ponies are turned out to grass; 
but the marvel is that these little 
things will draw the heavy weight they 
have to pull, and take it along with 
so little apparent effort, though ten 
to fifteen miles is as far as they can 
go, and when they give out they stop 
}and refuse to go further. The driv- 
ling is execrable, the lines being left 
|to hang loose at all times, even while 
running down the steep hills at break- 
neck speed. Then the weight these 
little animals will carry on _ their 
backs is surprising. They use basket 
paniers, into whicn they put milk 
cans, ice, bananas, bread, tobacco, 
grass, wood, in fact everything port- 
able, and there is almost invariably a 
man astride, with his feet hanging 
down towards the ponies knees. The 
horse is many times almost hidden 
with his burden. Women and chil- 
dren; a whole family, get on a pony 
and go along the roads with nothing 
but a rope halter around its nose and 
up over the head as a guide. Some 
of them are beautifully gaited and the 
patter of their feet is as regular as 
the tap of a drum. The price of one 
of these animals in its prime, is from 
$40 to $100, our money. I was told 
that they live to a great age, and 
|rarely go lame, although driven at so 
furious a rate. 

| The soil of the islands, as far as I 
| saw is a black limestone clay. It is 
of such a tenacious character that it 
does not wash, and this is why it is 
retained on the steep inclines of the 
mountains. The lime is visible in the 
soil to the naked eye, and the water is 
so impregnated with it that pipes in 
the ice plant were covered one-fourth 
inch thick in six weeks, and the in- 
terior of some of the pipes were en- 
tirely filled with it. During the dry 
season the ground becomes very hard, 
and it is not easily cultivated. All 
the grasses become dry and brown, 
‘giving the landscape a barren appear- 
jance, but for the shades of green from 
'the foliage of the banana, palms and 
|other evergreen trees. There are no 
|cereals raised, only a kind of upland 





rice. Corn can be_ raised in some 
places, but. very little of it is grown. 
Oleo- | No oats or wheat are grown. In fact, 


although agriculture is the ,only in 
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dustry of the island, there is but little 
of even this done, the people depend- 
ing largely on that which grows spon- 
taneously. Sugar cane and tobacco 
are the two principal articles that re- 
quire cultivation. The sugar cane 
grows altogether on the flat lands 
where there is much moisture or arti- 
ficial irrigation. Large buildings and 





nival, which lasted three days, and 
saw the masquerade ball at the 
theater, and with all the license of 
this gala time, everyone was good 
humored and there was no drunken- 
ness at all. It is an ideal place for 
visiting for pleasure, and with some 
good American hotels it cannot be 
equaled as a winter resort. 

















BARRACKS AND BATTERIES OF SAN JUAN. 
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much machinery are required in the 
manufacture of the cane into sugar. 
This is not, therefore, a general in- 


dustry for the inhabitants. Tobacco 
is not a food product, and you will be 
gin to see how limited the industry is. 
Indolenece, sloth, and_ thriftlessness 
are universal. Nothing is done that 
can be avoided. Every element of 
economy in the saving of labor is prac- 
ticed, and living is therefore reduced 
to the utmost limits of economy. There 
are no gardens or truck patches, and 
no vegetables raised, and I saw none 
in the markets nor on the hotel tables. 
Sweet potatoes are raised but no 
white ones. There are no _ fences 
around the houses or shacks, with a 
few exceptions to emphasize the rule. 
The climate is enervating from 
warmth and moisture. Nature is 
bounteous with her cocoanuts and 
and bananas and other tropical fruit. 
There is no incentive to labor, and the 
spirit of indolence reigns everywhere. 
There is no timber to build or make 
articles of trade. There are no coal 
mines and the iron industry is not pos- 
sible. From what I could see, there 
never has been any agriculture in our 
acceptation of the term. They make 
no butter because they have no fat 
producing food. That is, it is too 
much labor to raise corn, it is easier 
to do without butter. One can hardly 
imagine that a civilized nation has 
controlled the islands for nearly 400 
years. 
establishments away and there is but 
little left to show the result. San 
Juan is a beautiful place, being ths 
military centre of the island. The in- 
land towns are a rambling string of 
Shacks and shanties, with a few 
weather beaten houses entirely guilt- 
less of paint. 

The natives are very courteous; and- 
| did not hear a word or see a sign of 
disrespect from anyone while there. 


Take the church and military | 





[was in San Juan during the car- 





| SELECTION OF FARM SEEDS. 


One of the questions that is upper- 
most in the minds of our farmers dur- 
ing this month, is the selection of 
seeds for planting the different crops 
on the farm, and there is no one factor 
of greater importance in the produc- 
tion of crops, than the using of good 
seed. 


No one can expect to have a satis- 
factory crop, unless good seed is used 
in planting. Other conditions may be 
favorable, such as fertility, location, 
cultivation, ete., but if the seed used 
is poor in quality, only poor crops may 
be expected. Let us not forget, that 
“as we sow, SO we reap.” 

Oftentimes we find the farmer who 
is using a commercial fertilizer, mak- 
ing the claim, that the fault was due 
entirely to the fertilizer that he em- 
ployed, when the trouble is due entire- 
ly to his having employed a poor qual- 
ity of seed, low in vitality, or, possi- 
bly foul seed. 

When a crop is at stake, it is a most 
serious error to take any risk in the 
quality of seed, with the idea of reduc: 
ing the expense. Cheap seed is poor 
seed at the best, Seeds of first-class 
quality cannot be grown profitably 
at a low cost, and the seedman who 
asks a good price for seed, and has 
established a reputation for handling 
good seed, is the most reliable to pur- 
chase from. If seed is saved from the 
home crop, only those from healthy. 
vigorous plants should be selected; 
those which are grown on soils having 
a good fertility, for only under such 
circumstances will the fruit or seed 
become fully developed. 

Varieties of seed vary in the length 
of time they maintain their vitality, 
and old seed should be sown with a 
good deal of caution. Again, the vl- 
tality is regulated to a considerable 
degree, by the method practiced in 
storing. Farm seeds should be chang- 
ed every few years, and with mans 


crops, every year, that is, seed from 
another locality should be used. There 
seems to be certain local conditions 
which tend to deteriorate most seed. 
Potatoes, for instance, grow only in 
the northern states, mature earlier, 
and yield larger crops than when 
grown further south, and this rule is 
equally true in respect to many grains. 

All seed should be as cleaa as possi- 
ble. By this we mean free from weed 
seed and impurities. This condition 
arises most frequentiy among grain 
and gress seed. 

A simple method used to correct 
this error, is to take samples and 
spread them out on sheets of white 
paper, where the impurities may be 
easily detected. 





's Wif 

The Farmer's Wife 

usually selects the garden seeds 

for the family garden. The gar- 
+ den is her pride, while the farm- 
‘er has his larger sphere of oper- 
ation. Do not use “store seeds” 
this year but send for one of our 
large illustrated catalogues of 
pure, true to name, f seeds 
of sure vitality. We sell direct 
from the grower to the user at bar- 
gain prices, twocents — and 
upwards. Beautiful catalog mailed 

Fam free if you mention this paper. 

IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, LOWA. 
*Seedsmen to the American People.’ 









N 
Best in the World, 


None so low in pri 

seed catalogue ever printed, FREE, En- 
graving of every variety. Price only 1 
cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 
packages, rare sorts, presented FREE 
with every order. Send name and address 
by card or letter. 

R. He. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinols. 








1-2c Per Packet. 


ure than any other Seed House. Catalog 

Manual is free. Be friendly. Write us. 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO. 
Box 22, Clarinda,Ia. ” 











SPECIAL OFFER: 
Made to Build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 
Pri Radish, 17 ieties; lett 
oll io 12 Mets Tomatoss, 11 the 
finest; Turnip, 7 splendid; Onion. 8 best varieties; 10 
Spring-flowering Bulbs—65 vari in all. 
GUABANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 


SEND 10 CENT 


to cover postage and packing and receive this valuable 

eplhestien of Seolea postpaid, together with my new 
Instractive, Beautiful Reed and Plant Book, 
tells all about the Best v: of Seeds, Plants, eto. 


H.W. Buckbee nepei-" rockon, th. 
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work 


is quit an item to get all the 
done in good season. This is 
especially true of seeding and plant- 
ing. It of course, easily 
to be too early, and get the seed into 
the ground while it is cold and wet; 
at the same Nme in a majority of 
cases, the farmers who start in the 
spring a little Dehind will nearly al- 
ways be just/a little behind all 
through the séason, and this means, 
no matter. how hard he may work, a 
failure to secure the best results. 
> 


is, 






PLANTING THE POTATO CROP. 
All things considered, rather the 
better plan for using potatoes for 
seed, is to cut to two eyes and then 
drop one cut in each hill, taking care 
to place the flesh side down, and with 
the foot press down well upon the soil. 
It is quite an important item to have 
thesoiland seed come inclose contact. 
The soil should be fine and mellow, 
covering the seed reasonably deep. In 
many cases commercial fertiliizers 
can be used to good advantage with 
potatoes, if the soil is not as rich as 
it should be. 
In applying 
to potatoes, 


fertilizers 
applie’l 


commercial 


it should be 


quite liberally, especially if the pota-| 


toes are to be followed by winter 
wheat. In such cases special fertiliz- | 
ers should be purchased that will not 
only give fertility to the immediate 
crop of potatoes, but will retain 
enough fertility in the soil to very 
largely meet the demands of the 
wheat crop which is to follow. 
« 7 . . . 


DEPTH OF COVERING SEED. 


Too much stress cannot be laid up- 
on covering seed properly. We are 
very apt to cover too deeply. As a 
veneral rule the smaller the seed, the 
lighter should be the cover. Onions, 
squashes, parsnips and lima beans, or 
such plants that push up the shells of 
the seed itself, find it difficult to 
force their way through a very great 
depth of earth after it is packed 
down by rains. A quarter or half an 
inch at most is quite sufficient cover. 
ing for these seeds. Care should be 
exercised to see that lumps of earth 
are not left over them. 

When we plant beets, carrots, par- 
snips, ete., we always like to have 
long rows, and do not believe in wast- 
ing space in useless paths and walks, 
with short rows running crosswise. It 
is much easier to keep long rows 
clean, than short ones, and the labor 
in caring for long rows is much less 
than that needed for short ones. 

. . + « 


GROWING ASPARAGUS. 
Asparagus is one of the most profit- 


able crops for the garden; it has a/|the sprouts when they are a little wilt- | 


long season and is easily grown. When 


once established the asparagus bed 
will last a lifetime. 
The soil should’ be 


nured and placed in a good state of 
fineness; then furrow out 
plow, putting the furrows 


seed, but the method that is usually 
practiced is to plant 


plants, er ‘mips’ as they are ealled, 


possible | 


These should be transplanted to the 
bottom of the furrow ‘and placed two 
feet appart, and the soil gradually 
worked about them by cultivvation 
until the bed is level. 

“Conovers Colossal is the variety 
that is most generally grown. The 
plants should not be cut for table use 
until the third year.of growth, ani 
then should be cut clean. By this 
method a strong root growth is estab- 
ished. 

Asparagus furnishes a vegetable for 
a long season, or until peas are ready 
for table use. In the early spring a 
top dressing of manure’ should be 
given. here commercial fertilizers 
are employed, a top dressing of nitrate 
of soda at the rate of 200 to 300 
pounds per acre gives a good growth 
to the young plants. Where this 
method is followed it should be done 
when the first shoots begin to start. 

When the time for cutting the stalks 
arrives, they should be cut with a 
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sharp knife, and care should be taken 





not to injure the tops of stalks that 
| have not reached the surface. Sprouts 
should be cut off when they are about 
six inches high and about two inches 
below the surface of the ground. 
Asparagus is marketed by tying the 
sprouts in bunches. It is best to tie 


ed, and then set them in water so that 
they can swell, in order to make the 
band tight. The bed should be kept 


heavily ma-|cut down when gathering the cuttings | 


for market. The popularity and ready 


with the sale of this vegetable in our markets, | 
six feet |and the demand for asparagus by can- | 
apart. Asparagus may be grown from ning companies, has made the crop al 


valuable one to grow on a large scale, 


iare faverable, 





THE FARM GARDEN. 

The season for making preparations 
for planting the farm garden, is at 
hand. Too many farmers do not give 
this item of the spring’s work as much 
attention as they ought. 

The writer has often visited farms 
during the time when vegetables of all 
kinds were in season, and found them 
lacking on the tables, simply because 
the farmer had neglected to look after 
the home garden in the early spring. 
This is a mistake. No one. should 
have more fruit and vegetables in sea- 
son, than the farmer. It will not only 
add to the pleasure of farm life, but 
contribute to the health of the family 
as well. 

But little dried fruit or canned vege 
tables should find a place on the table 
of the progressive farmer. Too many 
find little use for the hoe, rake and 
garden tools in garden work, but in- 
stead prefer to put in a few garden 
vegetables with horse machinery, fol- 
lowing the methods employed in plant- 
ing general farm crops. This also is 
a mistake, and where it is practiced, a 
variety is found lacking, and only a 
few of the common vegetables are 
likely to be raised. 

A good location for the garden is 
one adjacent to the home, and the 
ground should be carefuly plowed and 
harrowed until the seed bed is in a 
good state of fineness. If a horse is 
employed to plant the major portion 
of the crop, the longer the rows are 
made, the better. 

The best seed should be planted, 
and should be obtained from reliable 
seed firms. It is a good plan to use 
rather too much seed, than too little, 
as it is easier to thin out plants, than 
to replant the vacant spaces. If ma- 
nure is used, apply only that which is 
well rotted. 

Where commercial fertilizers are 
employed, they had best be broad- 
casted and harrowed into the soil. 

One‘ of the great aims in successful 

vegetable gardening, is to keep the 
weeds from growing. Start the culti- 
vator early. The weeder, or wheeled 
cultivator, fills a useful mission in the 
beginning. Cultivate as soon as the 
/ weed seed germinate. Do not put the 
| seed in the ground too early while the 
| ground is cold. When the apple trees 
}are in bloom, it is a good season to be- 
|gin to plant the main vegetables for 
|the home garden. This, of course, is 
not a fast rule, but one that will apply 
to most vegetables. 


The home hot bed is userui in start 
ing many plants for’ transplanting. 
They are easily constructed. One of 
the best methods for constructing a 
hot bed that we know of, is as follows: 
Make an excavation a little more than 
six feet wide, and any length desired. 
|Its depth should be 24 inches. Set 
stakes half a board length apart on 
each side, and enclose the excavation 
tightly with boards from the bottom 
to the top. The north side should be 
12 or 18 inches high above the surface. 
| The south side six inches lower, so as 
'to give the sashes the needed slope to 
carry off water, and also the sun will 
| be given a better chance to reach the 
'soil and stimulate plant growth. 
| When the frame is in, place a strip of 
inch board to serve as a rest for the 
| sash edges, and having a two-inch up- 
right in the center; which should be 
fastened across where the two sashes 
meet. 

Horse manure makes the best mater- 


one-year-old especially where marketing eonditions | ial to employ in furnishing heat for the 


jee bed: This should be piled near thé 
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bed for a few days, giving the manure 
an opportunity to heat. When it has 
reached a good heat, place it in the 
excavation to within four inches of the 
top. Pack this down evenly and well. 
On top of this, place from six to four 
inches of good garden loam. Leave 
the sashes on for a few days, so as to 
kill any weeds that may start to grow; 
then plant seeds in the hot bed. 
Care should. be exercised in giving 
the hot bed plenty of moisture and 
ventilation. It is a good plan to place 
the hot bed in a sheltered location, 
and so arr@mge as to extend east and 
west, thus giving a slope to the south. 


ee ed 
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small space is required, and it will 
yield immense returns, and no culti- 
vation is required after it is once 
planted. 

A rich garden soil well mixed with 
leaf mold, and so situated, that good 
drainage is secured, is all that is re- 
quired, and it must be kept sheltered 
from the direct rays of the sun, as it 
requires very little sunlight, in fact 
cannot withstand extreme heat at ali. 

When the mature roots are dried, 
they are in great demand, as they are 
held in high esteem by the Chinese, 
who believe it possesses almost mirac- 
ulous curative properties, and dried 











THE 


“SNOW BALL.” 


An Attractive Ornamental Shrub on Lawns. 








PALI POOF 
Vegetables and small fruits 
much less to grow than corn, wheat 


or oats in proportion 
of land they occupy. 


of the plants starting growth, and | 
later being injured by the late frosts. | 
In preparing the soil for the new| 
Strawberry bed, make the ground as 
mellow as possible. 

s e * + * 

‘T am glad to welcome Successful | 
Farming to our table. It is a good 
promising child, bright. winsome and 
deserves  success.”—Wesley Green, 
Secretary of the Iowa State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

* . + . . 


SUCCESS WITH GINSENG. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Annie Hoffarth, Fowler, Mo. 
Since intensive farming is being ad- | 
vocated, the small farmer is looking | 
for a crop that will yield the largest | 
profits, with the least outlay of labor 
and expense. 
_ Such a crop will be found in grow- 
Ing ginseng, which has now passed 
the experimental stage, and has be 
tome a recognized money maker. 


try, too much haste should not be| 
made in removing the mulch from 
strawberry vines. There is danger | 


to the acreage | 
|}the wild roots are being hunted and it 
In the northern sections of the coun- | 





per pound. 
Owing to the great demand for it, 


is fast becoming extinct in its native 
haunts, so that more money is made in 
growing nursery stock to supply the 
ever increasing demand, than in rais- 
ing mature roots for the market. 

The late Mr. Millard of Texas coun- 
ty, Mo., who was the pioneer in the 
cultivation of ginseng, realized quite 
a small fortune from his garden of 
less than one acre. 

One of his first sales was to a well- 
nown eastern seedsman, and amount- 
ed to $16,000 for seeds and roots. 

Seeds usually sell for $60 or more 
per pound in large lots, and from 2 to 
5 cents each in small orders, and it 


/requires some 18 months for them to 


germinate from time of planting, dur- 
ing which time, the owner must guard 
against the invasion of mice anid 
moles, their worst enemies. 

Young plants sell for as high as 12 
to 15 cents each for 1 year old roots, 
but begin to bear seed at 3 years old 
and are considered by many as the 
more profitable investment. 

Seeing Mr. Milard’s success severa! 
others have embarked in the business, 
among whom may be named A. E. 


_ Leavitt, who has a large stock. R. E. | 
It is not difficult to grow, as 4 very | Barnard; who is said to have sold | 


$17,000 worth in less than 15 months, 
and several other gentlemen in and 
around Houston, Mo. 


R. L. Sandidge, of Houston, Mo., has 
prepared a book for the instruction of 
the would-be grower, and will no doubt 
mail literature on ginseng culture, 
free, to any one desiring it. 
| The growers begin booking orders 
}in the spring fofr fall delivery and 
| state that the demand exceeds the sup- 
| ply, and is likely to for years to come. 
| Up to the present time, only men 
have engaged in the business, but that 
it is eminently fitted for women seems 
evident, since it is easy, and profitable, 
and popular, and I will cheerfully give 
any further information desired, so far 
as is possible, with the hope of ben:2- 
fitting some would-be grower. 


*,.¢* © @© @ 
THE RICE INDUSTRY. 


The increase of the production of 
rice in this country, is shown by the 
fact, that four years ago we imported 
$140,000 pounds; now we _ not onl; 
raise what we need, but are exporting 
|it. The following statistics show thax 
the imports of rice into the United 
States for the year ended December 
31, 1902, amounted to 72,000,588,362 
pounds; imports of rice flour, ricc 
|meal, and broken rice to 92,429,970 
| pounds, making the total imports of 
| rice products 165,018,332 pounds. Ex 
| ports of domestic rice during the same 
| period amounted to only 994,465 
| pounds, and of rice bran, meal, and 
| polish to 24,416,379 pounds. The ex- 
cess of total imports over exports was 
| 140,107,488 pounds. 
| Texas is fast becoming a great rice 








| state; thousands of acres will be 
|planted in that state the coming 
| Season. 
| * + = a - 

One of the most common diseases 


_of the peach, is “brown rot.” It is 
| produced by spores that are scattered 
freely, finding lodgment on decayed 
fruit, weeds and prunings on the 
|ground. The treatment is Bordeaux 
| mixture applied in a spray to the or- 
| chard early, in the spring and con- 
|tinued at intervals of ten days to 


cost ginseng roots sell for from $6 to $8 two weeks, until the fruit is near ma- 


rubbish, weeds and old 
be kept out of the 


turity. All 
prunings must 
orchard. 

* 7 * = us 

“Your paper is fine. It is a success 

by name and deed.’”—C. A. Webster, 
Calcaska, Mich. 

_ * + s * 


The 1902 prune crop of Oregon is 
estimated commercially at 15,000,000 
pounds. 













Delicious fruit and lots of it, fresh from 
your own garden by following our new 
method of culture and getting our Home 
Garden assortment of plants. 36 plants 
will filla bed 10 feet square and produce 
sufficient fruit for an ordinary family. 
Sent with Grocions Ses estat for an 14 
0c, charges prepaid. sk for pricesin 
quantity. Lan e illustrated bod 9 plant 
catalogue free if you mention this paper. 
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¥ 
“It is not birth, nor rank, nor state, 
‘Tis the get-up-and-get that makes 
men great.” 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


Give the young chicks wheat just 
as soon as they are old enough to eat 
it 


. . > > . 

After ducks are two weeks old they 
should be supplied wiht green food 
or some kind dail: 

+. * - * * 
Dust makes one of the best lice 


exjerminators. Keep a box in the hen- 


house for the hens to use. 
* > . . > 
If the nests are kept clean, there 
‘will be no need to wash the eggs 
before taking them to market. 
. co > 7 + 
Don't blame the incubators if the 
eggs used begome chilled, or there was 
a possibility of their having been 
unfertilized 
. o >. - 7 
If good health is to be maintained 
in the poultry houses, the droppings 
should be cleaned out frequently. 
* * * . > 
POULTRY KEEPING ATTRACTIVE. 
Written for Suecessful Farming 
By A. G. Goodacre E. Orange N. J. 
Now that the big shows are over, | 
and we settle down to another sea- 


son, we hage time to review the re- 
cent past, and lay our plans so as to 
adjust things perhaps rather more to 
our liking for future operations; but 
when we review in our minds the per- 
sonality of the poultrymen who go to 
make up a good show for instance as 
a “Madison Square” show, we find in 
these exhibitors a good representa: 
tion of all the walks of life, from the 
millionaire, the wealthy business man 

the profession so ably represented 
in their many callings, the hard work- 
ing, practical poultryman, who has so 
much at stake in such a show as that, 
whose living, unlike that of the poul- 
tryman, does not depend on success 
with his entries, or on the result of 
his skill with his flock, he having, like 
the former participants, some other 
mode of livelihood to stand by. 

,et these men in such very different 
shades of life are the backbone of 
poultry snows in general, and furnish 
the brains for improvement year in 
and year out. They. meet under the 
several variety of clubs, discuss impor- 
tant issues, sometimes with the elo- 
quence of a politician, always having 
a kindly eye for we improvement of 
that variety dear in their hearts, “ad- 
vancement” being their watchword. 
Tae show closes, and many are not to 
the fore again ‘till another year has 
elapsed, and then again we view “The 
Round Up” of another season’s--work, 
this the true product of skill, in ev- 


ranking as a luxury , with fresh eggs 
the year round, and further, the plum- 
‘age attractions are dear to them, and 
there is considerable “sport” derived 
in showing them in keen competition. 

The professional man, as a rule, 
breeds poultry in a small way; does 


not employ a practical poultryman to | 


work out the matings and do the fit- 
ting for the show-room. The “M. D.” 
as he is often called, takes a keen in- 
terest in this work; is an expert in 
producing his ideas; has a good train- 
ing ground to work out his ideas; he 
as a rule, only keeps a few of one or 
two varieties, but is a man who is con- 
tinually changing these varieties. 

The practical poultryman is the se- 
verest type in the whole business; he 
has generally as good an opinion of 
himself as he has of his breeds; -he is 
not in the business merely “for love;” 
his bread and butter depends on it; 
he can’t waste time on his plant; ev- 
ery hour means dollars and cents to 


him; so you don’t find him sometimes | 


any too obliging about showing you 
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“GENERAL”—A Good Representative 
of a Barred Plymouth Rock. 
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around when you call; if it is stock | 
you require, you are promptly shown | 
it. I have, in many ways, great sym- | 
pathy for the obliging poultryman: | 
when visitors come he drops his work | 
and dees his best to show them ev- | 
erything and explain much; they leave | 
with “graceful thanks,” and _ then 
there are some rapid half-hours to be 
picked up before he can quit work for 
the night. 

The farmer, and smaller poultry 
keepers, of course, don’t bother much 
with shows, though we, at times, come 
across such enthusiasts, who hold the 
best, and show with success. So we 
see the keeping of pure-bred poultry 
embraces every calling. I once ad- 
vanced the theory that “Theology and 


Poultry’ made a good blend—a flock- 
master from the start; the poultry 
supply the brain with food and 


thought; (a feather-duster is a clean- 
ser)—such lends strength to a sermon, 
—then the brain also yields in return 
to the flock the right nourishment to 





ery sense of the word. 

Now we pass on, .and look into this | 
poultry business to see where and what 
all these various mén and women find 
so attractive in poultry keeping; first 
we will see why the.rich’are SQ intent 
to have the best... “Phey’ practically 


have two principal aims, the one being 
the production of good, wholesome food 
for their households,* pouTtry always 


|ed mind of the master 


produce eggs and flesh, and the train- |, 
covers his 
flock with a raiment, the envy of many |. 
other less learned flockmasters. 


The doctor, of course, can dive into 
anatomy, and find many things useful 
and interesting with his flock. Then 
there is the professor who can show 
his pupils how to be industrious, there- | 
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by interesting the youth in scratching 
for his maintenance in life. 

The lawyer, ah! what about him? 
He is always equal to shelling out 
| well, and his clients, no doubt, view 
his many bills with surprise. 


One thing, however, is indelibly im- 
pressed on our minds, and that is, that 
this grand assembly of poultry keep- 
lers, with their various. attractive 
|features, do actually reaq enjoyment 
|in the ownership of fine poultry; and 
|the man who has his heart and soul 
‘in the business, is generally of a 
|healthy mind and genial ‘disposition. 
| There is a marvelous lot of recreation 
in it, always lots to learn, experiments 
|to be made, new acquaintances made, 
| broader ideas attained and also to 
|those who have acquired skill in the 
business, financial success. Unfor- 
| tunately, however, it takes a desperate 
|long apprenticeship for man or woman 
to acquire the,right Knowledge to en- 
title them to prefix “expert” to this 
vocation, as poultry keeper, whether it 
be, as adapted to the general business, 
or the production of a special variety 
| ia perfection. , 

However stray our aspirations are, 
\there is always room at the top and 
'we personally snow that our ranks 
are continpolly swelling with enthu- 

siasts, both with youth and age, ail 
/eager in new fields of recreation. 

: > * : > 
| “I am more than pleased with Suc- 
cessful Farming. It is no _ trashy 
|make-up, neither in paper, print, or 
subject matter. I expect to save every 
copy and make a book of Successful 
Farming.’—J. C. Williams, Delhi, Ia. 

* - * . * 


POULTRY—WHEN TO MARKET.. 
[Written for Successful Farming) 
By G. H. Sammis, Centerport. 





‘a oe Be 
Poultry which is not intended to 


| winter, should be fattened before real- 
'ly severe weather comes on; otherwise 
money will be lost by them; they will 
|barely hold their own in December 
on feed which caused them to increase 
rapidly in weight a month earlier. 

Those who have watched the mar- 
Ket, know that autumn prices usually 
are highest a little before and a little 
after Thanksgiving, say about the mid- 
dle of November, and soon after the 
first of December. The reason that 
those who are fattening fowls keep 
them back for a short time before 
Thanksgiving, is in order to get them 
in prime condition for sale at those 
times. The result is usually an over- 
stocked market and plenty of cheap 
poultry. 

Soon after the first of January the 
prices go up again, and well they may, 





(counting Chicks Before Hatchin 


















INCUBATOR 


R. C. Bauerminster, Norwood, 
from 503 ogee. He followed directions, the ma 
chine did the work, because it was built on t 
eye and by good workmen.@ The IOWA 
as fiber-board case, does 10t shrink, swell, ——? 
or crack. Regulation and ventilation perf 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
particulars. -. Everything about incubation free. 


— INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 171,08 MOINES, IOWA 
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for one or two month’s feed has been 
consumed and very little weight added. 
Caprons grow rapidly, and_ their 
growth takes up the food, so that we 
have to wait until growth stops be 
fore they fatten. 

It is well, therefore, that this delic- 
ious class of poultry should not make 
its appearance before the first of Jan- 
uary when the game laws prohibit ven- 
ison, quail and other choice game from 
being exposed for sale. At this time, 
consequently, fat capons and pullets 
meet a good 
ing Lent, when a considerable portion 
of the Christian world abstain from 
meats, there is a sharp demand for 
the aighest priced meats to grace the 
table of the rich on Sundays. It is, 
therefore, well to have fine capons 
ready to supply this demand. 

> 7 - - . 


“Suecessful Farming is filled with 
interesting matter from cover to 
cover. The ‘Home Department’ is 


strong.”—Mrs. W. L. Dugan, Welling: | 


ton, Kan. 
» * ~ = - 
KEEPING COUNT. 
(By Nellie Hawks, Friend, Neb.) 


Have you ever kept account with | 


your poultry? Do you keep books in 
a good old fashioned way, knowing at 
the end of every month andygyear just 
how, in a financial manner, "you stand 
in your business as fancier or poul- 
terer in general? 

For if you have not, and do not, 


you have’ missed.the chief enjoyment | 


of all, in this one of your financial un- | 


dertakings. Haphazard work is nei- 


ther satisfactory or profitable, 


and | 


strict account should be kept to ascer- | 
tain’ whether one is really losing or | 


gaining. For years I have jotted down 
every sale, every purchase and every 
item of expense, except feed, and liv- 


ing as we do, on a farm where feed of | 


all sorts and kinds lie abundantly 
about, I have felt it no work of neces- 
sity, to particularly take it into ac- 
count. 

Now that sounds strange from a 
fancier and business woman, doesn’t 
it? I must stop to explain a little. 
By the above broad statement seeming- 


market, and even dur- | 


ly, it might be easily inferred that up- | 


on this one farm at least, work must 
be done in a really haphazzard man- 
uer. But it isn’t. What I mean is 
this, the fowls having wide range, 
and but one breed of fowls free ac- 
cess to any and every part of the 
premises except the door yards. Seyv- 
en or eight months of the year they 
find green stuff growing of different 
kinds, and of insect life of all sorts 
and kinds as everyone knows the farm 
abounds in. When grain is cut and 
stacked, and when threshed, there is 
always unavoidably, a great deal of 
wheat, but for the timely intervention 
of the fowls, and but for their traits 
of economy, would most surely be 
wasted. They save it and reconvert it 
into money form. When they must 
of necessity be fed from the bin, 
I shall have to own up that we do not 
keep strict account of the outgo. We 
know without figures to tell it, that 
they return to us a round sum on the 
profit side of the ledger. Anything 
we purchase for them however, ‘is 
kept account of. And is said, every 
Sale of eggs and fowls is kept strict 
account of and invariably proves the 
unmistakable profitableness of the 
poultry industry for us. 

It even pays, in satisfaction, to note 
down every dozen of eggs consumed 
in the family, and every fowl that goes 
onto the table. Then figure up at the 
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February 14, 1903, - . 
Largest Shipments ever made in ono day 


every machine leaving our plant. 


large shipment free for the asking. Write us 
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Our Mammoth shipments. 
Five Car Loads Shipment / INCUBATOR 


We make 33 styles of Incubator and Brooder—Hot Air and Hot Water, and guarantee 
Our beantiful new catalogue and also brochure telling of 


CHO. ERTEL CoO., 


599 Kentucky Street, Quincy, IIs. 
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to know more about this 100 egg Great Western Special Incubator than space here permits 


We have a book that tells all about 
line 


us to tell. 
of our complete 


BROODERS. 


tor and ventilation system. 
full size 100 egg capacity. 
and Ghe Greatest Bargain on Earth. 





of all size GREAT WESTERN 

It is FREE. Send for it at once. 

Great Western Incubator Co., 91 OLiberty St. Kansas City, Mo. },; 
Brief Description of this machine: Three walls, hot water pipe heating sys- | 
tem, 120z. cold rolled copper boiler and circulating pipes, perfect regula-Ry 

All 1903 improvements, nursery attachment, 

Sold on 40 Days’ 


it. ‘This book gives full description and prices 
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E INCUBATOR 
Is built of the best material by skilled workmen; has all the 
latest improvements; is self regulating in every particular; 
has a successful past record and is now better than ever. 
GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
logue and poultry guidesentfree. Tellsall about it. Write at 
KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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end of every month or year, at market 
prices, what the outlay of money 
would have been provided all this es- 


sential food had been purchased out | 


and out. 

If hundreds and 
ply side issues of the farm and village 
home of just ordinary means and bet- 
ter encouragement need any one be 
awaiting or wishing for, to suggest 
to them that, in taking up the work 
themselves they may confidently look 
for an income of no small figure. 

The egg output alone of last year, 
figured up at 15 cents per dozen 
brought a sum, it is said, of not less 
than $195,000,000. Think of the sales 
of eggs mounting into the millions of 
dollars. It is confidently expected by 
those who are situated as to safely 
estimate all these things, that this 
year of 1903 will bring egg-money re- 
turns to the sum of two hundred mil- 
lions, easily. 

Every one who will, may have a 
share of this annual income and help 
to make the figures grow larger. Keep 
account from this day on, and note 
the surprising results to be obtained 
from a flock of fowls, whether that | 
flock be a lot of socalled mongrels, or 
pure breds of the purest type. A well 
and accurately kept poultry book is 
such an inspiration to renewed and re- 
doubled painstaking and effort. 

+ * * * 7 


“I am highly pleased with Success- 
ful Farming. It gives excellent in- 
structions about successful farming.” 
—Chas. G. Johnson, Victor, Mon. 








4 The Greider Strains, 


fifty of them, are bred to make prize winners: 

Very low prices on birds and eggs, considerin 
uality. Elegant 1903 catalogue sent postpaid 
or cents. Write to-day. 


thousands of sim- | 





B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 





IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


tomakea trialon your own 
premises and find out 
what the ¢ 


Reliable Incubator 
cando. Return itif it does not suit. 
That is the guarantee wo give you. It's 
the many special featured machine, 
nursery, non-mojsture, self-regulating, 
ete. Poultry book, No. 19,for 10c¢ postage. 
, Reliable Ineb, and BrooderCo., 
Box B- 81, Quincy, Ill. 






























INCUBATORS 


are usually bought because the 
purchaser wants to make more 
money out of hischicks. Whether 
he does so or not depends entirely 
on whether he gets the right kind. 


The Successful 


Incubators 


make money. You don't have to test them, 
We do that. We know what they will do 
when they aresent out. If you want to find 
out about a good low priced machine that 
always works and never shrinks or swells 
with use, write for one of our catalogues, 5 
in 5languages. An incubator book that goes 
to the heart of things and tells the: truth, 
Sent free anywhere. Write now. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CQ, 
Dept. 415 Des Moines, Ia. Dept. 415 Buffalo, N, Yy 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


—— 
Thia department is conducted by Ruth Forest, 
Dea Moines, lowa,to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed. Write care of } 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING .. os ‘ 
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OPPORTUNITY. 
Master of human destinies am I, 
Fame, love, and fortune on my foot- 
steps wait, 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing 
by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or 
late 
| knock once unbidden at every gate. 
If sleeping wake, if feasting rise be- 
fore 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate 
And they who follow me reach every 
state, 
Mortals desire and conquer every foe, 
Save death; but those who doubt or 
hesitate 
Condemn to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 
I answer not I return no more. 
—John J. Ingalls. 
. e 8 3, 

Since our invitation of last month 
to the readers of our “Home Circle 
Department,” to send in communica- 
tions along the lines of home work, ‘t 
is gratifying to the editor to have re- 
ceived a number of excellent articles, 
some of which appear in this issue of 
Successful Farming. 

We sincerely hope that the good 
work will continue, and that our read: 
ers will take an active part in making 
our “Home Circle” and “Amusement 
Department” better every month. 

We would ask those who are fa- 
voring us with contributions to make 
them brief, yet at the same time we 
want you to feel free to write fully 
upon any topic of interest to these 
departments. To those who have 
sent in contributions we would say— 
come again. You are always wel- 
Gome. Ruth Forest. 
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KEEP THE GIRLS ON THE FARM. 

(By Mrs. Franklin Johnson, Bare- 
-poo;-Wiscensin. ) 

We cannot keep our best boys on 
the farm, unless we can persuade our 
best and brightest girls to be content 
and happy as mistresses of the home 
on the farm. I have concluded to let 
the girls answer this question and so 
quite a number answered and here are 
some of their replies: 

One says give girls the chickens and 
all the proceeds of the poultry depart- 
ment. 

Another says give them the flowers, 
and help them make attractive the 
front as well as the back lawn. 

Another writes, train the boys so 
they won’t be afraid of the dark, so 
the girl won’t have to go home with 
them past the cemetery. 

One has sent me her wedding card 
and will marry the minister’s son and 
take him home to the farm and make 
a farmer of him. 

The girl of the farm must not be 
afraid of the mother’s work .Oft times 
the educated daughters think it be- 
neath their dignity to help in the 
household duties, but let their mothers 


}ance a Marseilles’ 





There is too much of hard labor foi 
the housewife, too much to bake and 
brew and boil and make and darn and 
mend. 

These duties must be _ lightened, 
home made more attractive with 
books, and lectures and flowers and 
recitation. 

The telephone has become a neces- 
sity to the farmer’s home, it opens up 
a wide field of enjoyment and associa- 
tions. 

The father and the boys must spruce 
up, so that when they go to town, the 
girls will not be ashamed of them. 
There must be more care and cleanli- 
ness and change of apparel when com- 
ing in from the barn. When Sunday 
comes there must be something better 
to ride to church than the mud buggy 
of twenty-five years ago or the two- 
horse chaise. Wash up once in a 
while, and wake up to the necessities 
of our time. 

. o o * 


BEDROOM FURNISHINGS. 


Blue and white effects are aiways 
charming cool and restful in the 
summer time. Complicated bed dress- 
ing necessarily requires a vast amount 
of time and labor in “doing up,” es- 
pecially for the housekeeper who has 
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vilker pretty frulied prece tor the 


hinged top and deep flounce tacked on 
for sides. Tack the top cover on also: 
both pieces can then be easily remov- 
ed to be laundered. This box can also 


serve a double purpose, as a foot rest 
and shoe box. It could be lined with 
white muslin, and here is a use for 
bleacred flour bags, and used as a 
dainty receptacle for shirt waists, or 
laundered summer dresses. 

Corner washstands and toilet tables 
can be made with a shelf, and two 
lengths of the goods with frilled bead- 
ing tacked to it reaching to the floor; 
another use for this corner arrange- 
ment might be for a wardrobe; place 
hooks under the shelf to hang clothes 
on. Supposing the flooring is of hari 
maple, or other wood, and covered 
with a pretty matting; one or two 
rugs in blue and white effects woul 
set it off nicely, givingit the required 
finishing touch For a north room 
where the sunlight is a rare thing, 
have the room’s furnishings in rich 


vellows—the tint that is a_ soft or- 
ange; then you'll have a cheerful 
room. 


T. Celestine Cummings. 
Auburn, Wis. 
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INVESTIGATING THE FLOWER BED. 





only one servant. White dotted Swiss 
does up beautifully its quality is firm 


enough to stand many washings with- | 


out tearing in tatters, like a more 
flimsy texture of good would do; or 
there is a firm grade of dimity that 
comes in a white ground with delf 
blue figures scattered over it, whica 
is extreemly durable, as personal ex 
perience can testify. 

The simplest way to make the bed 
draperies is to cut the cover a little 
longer and wider than the top of the 
bed and enough to cover the pillows, 
then sew a ruffle about nine inches in 
width around the edge; maxe a val- 
ance of same material, and tack to the 
/mattress or springs. This style of 
‘spread is not bothersome to handie 
in the laundering. With white val- 
spread always 
bedroomu use blue and white gingham 


toil on, while they ornament the par-|—not the even check, but the narrow 


lor. Oftimes this is the mothers own 


fault. 


| lines 
The girls should be taught all | square of white in center. It launders 


that cross, leaving a small 


the arts and sciences of the kitchen. | beautifully and gives a pleasing fresh- 
Ofttimes rere lies the foundation of|ness to a room. Make the spread of 
the harpy home. All girls should learn | bed the same as the one mentioned. 
to grace the kitchen as well as grace| Ruffle the curtains, and a window 


the parlor. 





seat box could be covered with an- 


HEALTHY HINTS. 

Cold Versus Hot Baths.—Professor 
K. Beerwald says that when the body 
is fatigued or the brain has been ov- 
ertaxed by excessive mental work it is 
very wrong to take a cold bath. Such 
a bath excites, he says, and if we add 
this to the already excited condition 
of the body the result seems rejuve 
nating for the moment but very soon 
the tension becomes too great and the 
body cannot be forced to do more 
work. 

According to the Professor, a warm 
bath is the only kind to be applied 
when one wishes to recover from fa 
tigue, and the longer a tired body re 
mains in a bath, say, seventy degrees, 
the quieter becomes the strained 
nerves and the easier follows the 
sought for rest. 

In the morning after a good night's 
rest, a cold bath is very invigorating, 
but at no time during the day, if the 
nerves are strained, should it be re 
peated. 

If women would adopt the fashion 
of wearing perfectly flat-soled shoes 
while they are performing their house, 
hold labors, seven-eights of theif 
weariness and footsoreness would be 
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saved. In fact, shoes without heels 
are the greatest comfort to the house- 
wife, either at home or abroad, but 
they should always be worn in the 
house. Try and see for yourself. 

i s* ¢- sts &s @ 


“ KITCHEN CONVENIENCES. 


Many conveniences may ve provided 
for the kitchen that are worth much 
more than they cost. One of these is 
a white porcelain lined sink, which is 
both useful and ornamental, so easy 
to wash and keep free from dust, and 
so clean. Do not have a little closet 
built under it for it will be damp and 
dark in spite of all you can do. 

Most stoves have reservoirs, which 
if kept well filled, settles the water 
question, for the water will keep 
warm long after the fire has gone out. 
The next best thing is a copper or 
nickel plated tank large enough to 
hold five or six gallons, with a faucet 
near the bottom, made to set on the 
back of the stove. 

There should be a large shelf or 
table for the dishwasher, for if the 
housekeeper wishes to lessen and 
brighten this task, she needs plenty 
of water and plenty of room. The 
soiled dishes may be put on one side, 
the draining pan on the other, with 
the dish pan half full of hot water, 
in which a little Gold Dust washing 
powder has been dissolved, between. 
Then with plenty of clean towels for 
drying, this will become a pleasant 
task. A row of drawers under the 
kitchen table for dish cloths, towels 
and other much needed articles is a 
delight to the careful housewife. 

Have a place cut in the partition 
between the kitchen and dining room, 
about two and one half feet square 
and four feet from the floor. Place 
a shelf on the lower part of this open- 
ing, which will project on each side 
five or six inches, and a little door that 
may be left up or down. When the 
dining table is cleared off, the dishes 
can be placed on this shelf, and after 
washing them, put them back there 
whiJe you set the table again, thereby 
saving many steps. () \ \ 

s . 2 * al 
A PREACHMENT WITH THE 
MORAL ALL IN. 
Written for-Suceesstul Farming. 
By L. Iowa Campbell. 

This story is told of the days when 
stoves were being introduced into 
churches. 

The Rev. Lyman Beecher—father of 
Henry Ward Beecher—had charge of 
a chureh in Litchfield, Conn. As a 
number of other congregations in the 
state held their services in warm 
buildings, some of Mr. Beecher’s prom- 
inent church members resolved to 
have a stove. But other members 
were so bitterly opposed to it that the 
congregation was soon divided into 
two parties—the Stovites and the 
Anti-Stoveites. The opponents said, 
a stove “would desecrate the house 
ot God; would promote disease by 
rendering the members of the congre- 
gation unduly sensitive to the cold; 
and they ought to be so imbued with 
the fire and glow of religion as not 
to notice the cold during the winter.” 

Finally, the Stovites prevailed in so 
far as to be allowed to purchase a 
stove on trial; and one Saturday in 
November, it was placed in the 
church. 

The next day the committee were 
on hand early to see how it would be 
received. As the people came in, the 
Anti’s sought seats as far away from: 
the hated object as possible. One of 


them, Mrs. Peck, upon reaching her | cake is “just ruined;” it’s sad and it’s 
pew, opened a large fan and began | “soggy” and it’s heavy and “isn’t fit 
fanning herself vigorously, declaring | to eat.” 
At length she created considerable | one way and then the other. One of 
commotion by throwing up her hands | the little girls gives the spoon several 
and aparently swooning. She recov-|whisks. Johnny takes out a bite or 
ered. | two and “spoils the proportions.” The 
Deacon Trowbridge came in, shook | baking powder is forgotten until the 
his head doubtingly as he walked past cake is almost ready for the oven. 
the stove and putting out his hand 'This woman tests the oven with her 
felt the heat from it. Hezekiah Mark, | hand, puts her cake in and shuts the 
a rank Anti-Stoveite, walked nearly |door hurriedly. Four children play 
half way into the room before he saw | “cars” in the kitchen during the bak- 
the stove, then he turned on his heel | ing, and the cake is pronounced “just 
and walked out, the maddest man in| lovely.” Everybody enjoys a big slice 
Litchfield. |for lunch. and it tastes so good. 


The stove committee, seated in the The world is “right-sided and 
gallery, were greatly amused, and es- | bright-sided” or wrong side out as 
pecially when the editor of the vil-|each viewer wishes to have it. If a 
lage paper walked up to the stove and| man is certain that everything is 
wmannnnrrnanmnrmoorrccccccce | Oe te tall, everything whl srebabis 

‘fail. At least, it will all be a failure 
to him for he will not see it in any 
other light. 


7 * The result of our labor depenus very 
\ |largely upon the spirit in which the 
| task is performed. 

A cheerful, hopeful spirit may not 
| make a Potten egg taste sweet but iit 
| will undoubtedly improve the smell. 
| Let come what may, make the best 
|of it. No one has the power to say 
| precisely what shall come to him and 
| what shall not but he can determine 
| whether it shall overcome him or he 
| will overcome it. 

Worry and discouragement profiteth 
| nothing; while a cheerful, hopeful, 
| trusting heart hath no limit to its 
| profit. 

If these desirable qualities are 
cherished in the home, the centre of 
life’s circle, the whole circle is influ- 
enced thereby. 

Laugh when it rains and laugh 
| when the sun shines, for “God’s in 
His heaven and all’s well with the 
world.” 

s . . s s 


“Upon looking through the pages of 
Successful Farming, I feel perfectly 
delighted and wish you every suc- 
cess.”—Mrs. Henry J. Shiner, Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 

= * - a 
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warmed his hands, rubbing them with | bined, the herring is placed at the 
But the cli- head of ail animal foods by Prof. Mac 
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thorough satisfaction. 
max came when Mrs. Peck, evidently | 
overcome by the heat from the stove | 
was compelled to go out in the middle 
of the service, wiping her face with | 
her handkerchief. 

The fact was, no fire had been built 
in the stove, the day being rather | 
warm. 

What prophets we are! Mrs. Peck 
knew before she went to the church | 
that day that the stove would make 
the room too warm. The heat was)! 
felt, to the satisfaction of the editor | 
and the discomfort of the deacon, as | 
each had previously decided within 
himself that it should be. 


One woman makes a cake. She 
stirs it from right to left. Nothing 
could induce her to stir it the other 


way. She beats it just one way—al- 
ways from right to left. She places 
it in an oven which has been tested 


by a very reliable thermometer. She 
carefully closes the oven door and 
bakes it exactly twenty minutes ac- 
cording to the clock. But oh! While 
it was baking a little child had tod- 








dled across the kitchen floor, and the 


Bayden, a London Royal Institute 
lecturer. The whiting is one of the 
most digestible of all animal foods, 
ranking with the cod as a lean fish. 
and being much more easily taken 
care of by the stomach than the fat- 
ter salmon, mackeral and eel. Lean 
beef is nearly as digestible as fish, 


|/much more so than fatty mutton. The 


food value of beef-tea and of oysters 
has been greatly over-rated, and fish 
has no extra importance for  brain- 
workers on account of its phosphorus, 


|as there is no experimental evidence 


to show that it contains more phos- 
phorus than other animal food. First 
among the vegetable foods are to be 
placed the pea, the bean and the len- 
til, the last-named being among the 
most ancient forms of food. 

o eo . s . 


“We all enjoy reading Successful 
Farming. It is up-to-date in every- 
—_— B. F. Smith, Sparta, 

ch. 


“Successful Farming is full of ar- 
ticles useful to all.”—Mrs. . H Jemnes, 
Chadron, Neb. 


Puzzledom. 


vwererererTe 


(Puzzles marked with a star (*) 
are protected by copyright. Contribu- 
tors to this department will please 
keep matter distinct from all other 
correspondence and address same to 
Puzzledom,” Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa.) 





1—Hidden Farm Products. 
The day was still; a buzzing bee 
Teetered on an aspen tree. 


“Cease that music, or no more 
Can you go at summer’s bower. 


Now he at me blankly stares, 
For me not a fig he cares, 


Though I try each art I know 
To induce the bee to go. 


“Turn, I pray you, from that tree, 
O, you saucy, buzzing’ bee.” 


Going on, I once more cried, 
“Despot, at one other side, 


“Turn like car rotating fast, 
Or like spar snipped in the blast. 
Ethyl. 


2—Numerical. 

The 10 15 11 of the 11 12 13 145 13 
may not be 8 9 10 10 of 11 9 16, but 
will be crowned with 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 if 
he is a diligent student of 1 2 3 4 5 6 
789101112 13 14 15 16 17. 

Farmer Boy. 
. > = 


3—Our Hottest Season. 
vegetable small, 
A third of a shoe, 
Two vegetables more 

And the fourth of a shoe, 
One sixth of a garden; 

There partisans combined 
Will show you a season 

I have in my mind. 


A 


Ethyl. 


4—Charade. 
Anathema or curse is first, 
A little song is next, 
A band of robbers is my whole; 
By them are travelers vexed. 


5—Blanks. 


(To be filled with names of animals.) 
1. Mr. Jones fell’over his saw——. 


2. The captain tried to —— for the 
harbor. 
3. The detective will ——— his 


steps wherever he goes. 

4. Sheisa little thing. 

5. We could not — the thought 
of his going. 

6. You must not 
after the dew begins to fall. 

7. If you will the letter, I 











the grass 





will take it to the office. 
8. ——— goods at low prices for 
cash. 


Uncle John. 
ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES. 
1—Paint, ain’t. 
2—A cabbage. 


3—1, Extension. . 2. Expansion. 
4—SLOW 

LANE 

ONCE 

WEED. 
5—Din,. inn, ox, rind, brine, bird, 


drone 
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THE DINING ROOM. 
(By Mrs. E. J. Canady.) 

“I expected you to be pleased,” said 
Mr. Warren in a_ disappointed tone. 
“And instead of that you look like 
some calamity had befallen you.” 

“Just think of company in _ this 
house.” said Helen the oldest daugh- 
ter. “Aunt Mollie too, who is accus- 
tomed to having everything pretty and 
comfortable about her.” 

“Sister Mollie will not expect plain 
country folks to put on as much 
style as her city friends. Get her 
something good to eat, and don’t both- 
er about the house,” returned papa 
with a man’s blissful indifference to 
appearances. His two daughters, 
Helen and Ruth, were not so easily 
satisfied, however. Since their moth- 
er’s death they had entire control of 
the little farm house and had become 
excellent housekeepers. They had 
often heard of their Aunt Mollie who 
had married a merchant and lived in 
a distant city and having seen her 
only twice, they were considerably dis- 
turbed at the prospect of a visit from 
her. 

“We might make the spare bed room 
do,” said Ruth when they were talk- 
ing it over the next day. “The parlor 
is neat and comfortable although old 
fashioned. But I have been longing 
to change the appearance of this din- 
ing room for months and could never 
see where the money to buy a new Car- 
pet and pay a paper hanger and paint- 
er was to come from.” 

“Ruth,” said Helen looking up from 
her work, “I have been thinking the 
matter over and I believe we can do 
it ourselves.” 

“The idea,” returned Ruth incredu- 
lously, “Neither of us have ever pa- 


” 


| pered a room in our lives, and I don’t 


believe our first efforts would bear in- 
spection.” 

“We can kalsomine it,” said Helen. 
“I know we could manage that, and it 
is not expensive.” 


“Well, if you have solved that prob- 
lem already,” said Ruth laughing, 
“nerhaps you can tell me what to do 
with our shabby furniture and this 
rough splintered floor with the paint 
worn off in spots.” 


“The furniture is all solid and 
needs little besides varnish. As to 
the floor—we might make a rag car- 
pet and a few rugs, and I believe it 
will look quite presentable.” 


“Why Helen how nicely you have 
planned it all out,” exclaimed Ruth. 
“We have some butter and egg money 
on hand and perhaps we can get along 
without saying anything to papa about 
ky 

It was a month before the date of 
Aunt Mollie’s visit, and they were 
very busy days for the two girls. The 
first task was to get the carpet ready 
for the weaver, and every spare hour 
was devoted to the task of sewing and 
winding the rags into balls. The dark 
rags were separated from the white 
or very light ones, torn in narrow 
strips and sewed hit or miss for the 
wide stripes. The white rags were 
dyed red, blue, green and yellow with 
diamond dye, each color wound sep- 
arately, and used for the _ bright 
stripes. The chain was brown and 
white, woven in checkerboard style, 
and when it was all done and the 


weaver sent it home, both girls decid- 
ed that it was prettier than the ingrain 
The old lace 


they wanted so long. 









curtains were taken from the windows, 
the broken places carefully darned, 
and the curtains laundered. The table, 
chairs and side board were of heavy 
walnut and had been used for two gen- 
erations. They set to work rubbing 
each piece with fine sand paper until 
quite smooth then giving it two coats 
of varnish. It is wonderful how much 
a little work of this kind will improve 
the appearance of old furniture. 

The walls received attention next. 
The plastering was good although 
badly soiled, and to those they applied 
two coats of kalsomine, using a large 
paint brush. The ceiling was red, the 
walls a light brown, and the border 
golden brown. Then the woodwork 
was given two coats of chocolate 
brown paint, the floor covered with 
several thicknesses of newspapers, 
and the carpet put down. 

“We must have a rug at each door,” 
said Ruth. “Now do suggest a kind 
that will not have a common home- 
made look.” 

“I saw a rug at Mrs. Brown’s the 
last time I was there that fills the bill 
exactly,” replied Helen. “We will get 
all the pieces of soft woolen goods to- 
gether, old goods will do as well as 
new, and we will be ready to begin.” 
These pieces were cut in bias strips 
one and one-half inches wide and gath- 
ered through the middle on a strong 
thread. The pieces were pushed up 
on the thread and twisted like chenille. 
Those intended for the center were 
dyed light brown, those for the border 
dark brown. 

“It is all done,” said Ruth surveying 
their work. “Who would think we 
could make such a change in the ap- 
pearance of this room.” 

“You have done wonders,” said the 
father looking about him. “But it 
must have cost a great deal. How did 
you manage it without calling on me 
for money?” 

“The cost is less than you think. 
Here are the accounts,” said the ever 
practical Helen. “Twenty-four yards 
of carpet, chain and weaving, $5, kal- 
somine, paint, varnish and weaving 
rugs, $3; and this we paid from money 
that we saved this summer. So you 
= we were not so extravagant after 
all.” 

Aunt Mollie came, and they were 
pleased to find her one of the genial, 
kindly women whom years of city life 
could not spoil. A few days after her 
arrival she remarked as she drew her 
chair up to the sunny south windows, 
“The place is lovely, and the coziest, 
most home-like spot in it, is the din- 


ing room.” 


* * * * * 


“Successful Farming ought to be in 


every home.”—Jerome B. Wilhelm, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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FOR HIM. 
I’m glad the winter’s gone again 
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|this purpose, and is made as follows: 
formes pieces of bread and cut into 


And that tne birds are coming back; | pieces about the size of a fourth of a 


The drops of rain run down the pane | slice; 


Like the little trains upon a track; 
The buds are swelling in the stems, 


The wet drops hang 
gems 
From branches that shall, when the 
mist 


Departs, be tenderly stin-kissed 
And gleam like jeweled diadems. 


I'm glad the sweet and soft winds blow 
And that the hills are turning green, 
Because out yonder where the snow 
Awhile ago spread o’er the scene 
A little one is slumbering 


Who loved the glories of the spring. | 


Who hailed with joy the glad re- 


turn. 
Of bloom and bud and tried to learn | 
The songs the birds still bravely 
sing. S. E. Kiser. 
. = * . 


SEASONABLE RECEIPTS. 
BAKED FISH. 


Now that the fish season is coming | * 


like priceless | cover with cold 


irregular pieces-:do not hurt. 
| Grease the skillet and let it get warm ; 








water. Season to 
|taste with salt and pepper and put on 
a lid. Give the bread time to soak up 
|} the water and get light; if there is not 
| sufficient water to soften all of the 
bread, add a little more cold water 


and stir the brea dtogether. It may be 
necessary to add a little more lard or 


butter if the bread is found to be 
| sticky. After the whole is light, re 
;move the cover and allow the munge 
‘to fry down hard or soft as may be de- 


sired. Some eat it with butter and 
| sugar, while others Jike a little syrup 
/on it. Munge should be served when 


it is light, and Should not be allowed 
ito get soggy. 

Barbara. 
7 * * ” * 


paper contains all the mod- 
farming, while iis 
filled with many 


© y 
Your 
}ern methods of 
Home Circle” is 


on, we ought to be able to get good| useful hints for the household. Its 


fresh fish, and there is not a nicer way 
to prepare them, than to bake them. 
There are two drawbacks, however, 


illustrations are good. It should find 
a place in every farmer’s home.”’— 


Regina Peterson, Homestead, Kan. 


one is the difficulty in getting the fish | 7 * * * * ®@ 


whole onto the platter, and the other, 
the dreaded pan to be washed, in 
which fish have been baked. Both of 
these may be alleviated in the follow- 
ing manner: First grease the pan 
well, then fit in a piece of medium 
heavy wrapping paper, or else sheets 
of large sized wrapping paper, letting 
it turn up a little at the edges. Then 
grease the upper side of the paper 
and lay in the fish. 

good size, a nice way 
inside as well as out; 
dressing and sew up, the same as you 
would a turkey. Strips of bacon laid 
along the top of the fish will give good 
flavor, and help to baste it while bak- 
ing. Pour a little water into the pan, 
and bake the fish until tender. When 


is to season it 


stuff it with | teaspoonfyl of salt. 


it is ready to serve, loosen the edges | 
of the paper from the pan, and lift the | 


paper with. the fish onto the platter; 
then loosen the fish from the paper 
and pull thé paper out from both sides. 
Put, a little .water.in the pan, and it 
will not be found hard to wash. 

The substance which forms in the 
pan where a fish is baked, is very sim- 
ilar to fish glue, so it is not to be 
wondered at that it sticks. By taking 
a little pains in the beginning, much 
of this difficulty may be avoided. 

* = * +. * 
FRIED BREAD. 

As the weather gets warmer, one 
does not care much for meats, and 
dried bread makes an excelent sub- 
stitute. Break three or four eggs in- 
to a platter, or large plate and beat 
well. Season with salt and pepper, and 
add one tablespoonful of milk to each 
egg. Stir together. 

Cut the quantity of bread desired 
into even slices, medium thick. Then 
dip both sides of each slice into the 
egg batter, and pile up on one end of 
the platter, or separte plate. Put a 
goodly quantity of fat into a flat bot- 
tomed skillet and let it get hot. Fit 
the slices into the skillet and fry them 
on both sides until brown. Serve 
while hot, as the bread will not re- 
main nice and light if allowed to stand. 

f s . a - a 
MUNGE. 

Eevery housekeeper is glad to know 

of a way to use up stale bread, and 


If the fish is of | 


/ enough to roll out. 


SOUR MILK BISCUITS. 


| Rub half a spoonful of butter or 
|lard into one quart of flour and wet 
|it with one quart of sour milk, into 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, which 
had been disolved in a little hot wat- 
er. Use as much more fiour as you 
find necesary to make the dough stiff 
Roll on the board 
thick and cut with a 
Bake in a quick oVen, 


about an inch 
biscuit cutter. 


|if you use lard for shortening, add one 


+. 7 * 7 * 
STEWED RHUBARB. 

“Wash well, but do not peel. Cut 
into inch-lengths and to each quart 
sprinkle over a heaping teaspoonful 
of soda, then cover with boiling water, 
and let all stand about ten minutes; 
then drain off. Mix a generous half- 
cup of sugar with a teaspoonful of 
cornstarch for each quart of fruit. 
(By using soda you save almost half 
the quantity of sugar). Stir all to- 
gether, cover and let them cook slow- 
ly, either on the back of the stove 
or in the oven, until tender. Each 


| piece should be tender and separate. 
| By adding a little water and a little 


| 


| cream. 


| 





the dish known as “munge” 


serves 


|more cornstarch a delicious pudding 


can be made to eat with whipped 


— = we 


USES FOR SALT. 


Salt puts out a fire in the chimney. 

Salt in the oven under baking tins 
will prevent their scorching on the 
bottom. 

Salt arid vinegar will remove stains 
from discolored teacups. 

Salt and sugar are excellent for 
bee stings and spider bites. 

Salt thrown on soot which has fal- 
len on the carpet will prevent the 
stain. 

Salt put on ink when freshly spill- 
ed on the carpet will help in removing 
the spot. 

Salt in whitewash makes 

oe a 7 * 7 


BREAKFAST MUFFINS. 


One cup sugar, one egg, one table- 
spoonful melted butter, one pint sweet 
milk, three cups flour, two tablespoon- 
ful baking powder, one teaspoonful 


it stick. 


CORN BREAD. 

Two cups corn meal,, one cup flour, 
two tablespoonfuls melted butter, one 
teaspoonful saltt, two teaspoonful 
baking powder, two eggs well beaten, 
one pint sweet milk. Bake in shallow 
tins. 

+ * ok + of 
FOR GIFTS. 

A pretty ribbon sacne. is made of 
six pieces of ribbbon sewed together 
at the edges and made into a bag hav- 
ing three ribbons on each side. The 
lower ends of the ribbons are fringed 
to the desired depth and the stitching 
just above the froinge close the bot- 
tom of th e bag. Blue and white rib- 
bons look well together. Line the top 
of the bag with white suk, partially 
fill it with cov.ton well sprinkled with 
sachet powder, and tie a wide, blue 
ribbon around far enough down to al- 
low the top to form a pretty frill 
above it. 

Tie the ribbon in a large bow on 
the side of the bag, showing two white 
and one blue stripe. On the two loops 
of the bow, paint with diamond silver 
paint, hte words, “Biarthday Greet- 
ing.”’ or other appropriate words for 
the occasion. 

A novel handkerchief case is made 
of alternate pieces of ribbon one- 
eigth of a yard wide and one-quar- 
ter of a yard long. Sew the edges to- 
gether and sew one end of the bag 
thus formed to a square pasteboard 
bottom covered with silk and thickly 
padded with white wadding, sprinkled 
with sachet powder. 

If shrimp pink and pole green rib- 
bons are chosen for the case, cover 
the bottom of the case with green 
velvet of adarker shade and‘ allow 
the points o f the square to extend up 
on the sides of the case. One ribbon 
forms each side of thec case and the 
velvet measures as long and wide as 
the diagonal measure of the bottom. 

Finish each seam and the edge of 
the velvet points that are sewed to 
the ribbons, with a fancy stitching of 
pink Asiatic R oman floss. Line the 
top of the case, or the whole case if 
desired, wiht shrimp pink silk and 
run a casing two inches from thetop 
for a pink ribbon to darw the top to- 
gether. 

R. E. Merryman. 


Melrose, Fla. 
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500 Letterheads 54x 8%.. .75.....1000...... 1.25 
500 Envelopes, size 6..... = 1.5 
500 Cards 2x3% 75 , veer 1.25 
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WHAT THEY ARE 


BLACK KID FEET are the 
feet for stockings. They are 
made of strongest two-thread 
cotton, in white or fast black, | 







with tripple heels and toes, and 
are used to re-foot good stock- 
ing tops the feet of which have 
been worn out. 


Why They Are ‘Good Things” 


They save work. 

They save time. 

They save money 

They are eusy to use. 

They Go away with darning. 
They make oid stockings new. 
They are the friends of every 
mother. 





If your dealer does not handle 
them send us an order. 10c a 
pair prepaid. lowa Knitting 
Co., 432 E. Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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By CAPT. I. HEAPS 
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“Beauvoir!’’shouts the porter of the 
car on the train of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. This is what the 
writer and his wife heard a few weeks 
ago as they were going to New Or- 


leans. The train had left the old his- 


toric city of Biloxi, the oldest city on | 


the Gulf of Mexico, and was running 
through a densly wooded pine country, 
and as the name of Beauvvoir was an- 


nounced it brought back to memory 
the recollection of the fact that this 
was the old home of Jeff Davis, the 
first, last and only President of the 


Confederacy. There is only a little sta- 
tion at the place, the woods are dense; 
the trees are bearded with moss, which 
as Longfellow says, “hangs on their 
bosoms.” 

A path, you can hardly call it a road, 
leads from the station into the dense 
foliage toward the gulf, only a half 
a mile distant on the shores of which 
stands the old home of the man who 
for four long years filled the attention 
of the world next to that great man, 
Abraham Lincoln. We could not stop 
off then, so it was decided that a visit 
would be made to the place on our 
return. It was a beautiful morning 
when the train pulled out of New Or- 
leans for the north. Out of the car 
windows could be seen the blue wa- 
ters of the gulf here and there the 
white sails of a vessel appeared rest- 
ing on the water like a_ great bird. 
The train rambled over long bridges 
which spanned arms of the gulf for 
miles inland. 


Chef Menteur with its old fort which 
guards the mouth of Lake Ponchar- 
train is soon left behind and when 
Beauvoir was reached, 84 miles east 
of New Orleans, it was decided that 
we would not leave the train then 
but would go on to Biloxi, five miles 
farther on, and from there drive back 
to the romantic and historic old home 
of the Davis family. From Biloxi the 
road follows the shore of the gulf 
and is thickly scattered along the road 
for miles with beautiful mansions, 
lawns and yards, the winter homes 
of people from the north and from 
the cities of the south. 


After passing through a dense for- 
est for a mile, we emerged into open 
ground and then on our right hand 
stands a large square two-story white 
house, perched high upon brick pil- 
lars eight or ten feet high, with a 
porch twenty feet wide extending 
around the east, south and west sides 
of it. Standing 100 feet to the east 
of the large house is a small building 
which we afterwards found had been 
the library and study of Mr. Davis. 
Back of the buildings were a lot of ne- 
gro homes, the homes of the servants. 
Ruin and decay, neglect and oblivion 
are seen on every hand. The rank 
weeds, vines and tropical vegetation 
cover the ground. 


The gate that once guarded the 
grounds and through which wealth 
and fashion passed is lop-sided and is 
held in place by a chain and padlock. 
The negro houses are'’in ruins, the 
young growth of brush’ covers the 
grounds, and almost surround the li- 
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brary and extend almost up to the 
steps of the large white house, and 
as their tips were swayed by the wind, 
they gave us a cordial welcome. As 
we took in the entire scene with all 
its historic associations, we thought 


|“how have the mighty fallen and how 


soon are the associations of the past 
fallen into ruin and decay.” The con- 


| federacy was shot to death over 2,000 








battlefields, the grass and flowers are 
growing above the graves of nearly 
a million men who perished in the 
conflict between the states. The presi- 
dent of the confederacy long since 
passed away; his daughter Winnie is 
dead, and Mrs. Davis has abandoned 
the home which was presented to her 
distinguished husband and now makes 
her home in the north and the only 
place of refuge of Mr. Davis and his 
family is in ruin and decay. 

The old Latin quotation will well ap- 
ply here: “Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
The plantation is washed by the wa- 
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here, his death having occurred in 
New Orleans. 
Mrs. Davis had many good offers 


for the property but she refused to 
sell it until one was made by the Sons 
of the Confederacy to secure it for a 
home for old dependent southern sol- 
She then sold the entire pro- 
perty to that organization for $10,000 
and on the 20th of last October it 
was turned over to them and is now a 
home for the men who risked their 
lives for the lost cause. Such in brief 
is the history of this place. After sit- 
ting in our carriage a few minutes a 
middle-aged man came out from the 
grounds and wanted us to enter and 
go through the place and inspect the 
buildings. This custodian and guide 
is a northern man by the name of 
Fred DeLong, formerly of Janesville, 
Wis. He went south several years 
ago to better his fortunes, got strand- 
ed, and after wandering around for 
a while was offered the job of custoid- 
ian of this place. He accepted and 
tor several years has been showing 
tourists and visitors over the old home 
of the Davis family. 


The first place visited was the li- 
brary or study of Mr. Davis. In the 
main room near the northeast corner 
once stood the writing desk upon 
which the president did his writing. 








JEFFERSON DAVIS’ 


HOME BEAUVOIR, 


to 


Sold 


MISS.—Recently 


“The Daughters of the Confederacy” for $10,000. 


eee 


ters of the gulf; there are sixteen 
separate buildings and 1,300 acres of 


land. This is not the old plantation 
home of Jeff Davis before the war. 
That is on the banks of the Mississip- 
pi. Beauvoir formerly beionged to 
a Louisiana planter named Brown who 
hailed from the Black River country. 
He had been an active and violent 
southerner, and had taken an active 
part in the war and at its close and at 
the beginning of the reconstruction 
period, he was afraid the property 
would be confiscated and he sold the 
land, house and all, to Mrs. Sarah 
Dorsey for $800 cash, and thought he 
had made a good bargain. Mrs. Dor- 
sey later willed the property to the 
president of the late confederacy, who 
accepted Mrs. Dorsey’s gift and it 
was to this home that Mr. Davis came 
from the gates of Fortress Monroe, 
and here, hidden away from the world 
with his wife and daughter Winnie, as 
his constant companions, he quietly 
worked away his life writing the his- 
tory of the “Rise and Fall of the Con- 





federacy;” although he did not die 





The floor never had any carpet or 
matting upon it and all around the 


desk can be seen the ink on the floor 
that was thrown from his pen when 
it was necessary to shake it to make 
it flow better. The room is empty 
now; the great library was given to 
the Howard Memorial Association, of 
New Orleans and now finds a home 
there. Opening out of this room to 
the east is another room, which used 
to contain a certain leather-covered 
couch upon which Mr. Davis would lie 
and rest when exhausted by his ard- 
uous labors upon his history. Going 
from this room to the north is a cosy 
little room which was the study of 
Winnie Davis. She did part of the 
labor for her father, looking up facts, 
making notes, correcting manuscript. 
etc. Her little desk. still stands in 
it, the only furniture in the building. 
From the library our guide took us 
to the great wine cellar where at one 
time was to be found the choicest 
wines of the world, the other parts 
of the cellar were visited, and then up 
the stairs into ‘the main building. 
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This building is divided into six great 
large rooms. The southwest Mr. 
Davis’ library and sleeping. room. 
The southeast the great reception 
room in which stood the old family 
square piano, and at which our bet- 
ter half seated herself and played and 
sang “Rally Round the Flag,” “March- 
ing Through Georgia,” and the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” To the north of 
this was Mrs. Davis’ room and to the 
north was the great dinning room 
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and tussle, in which Mr. Dog always 
got the worst of it, they concluded to 
have a friendly chat this time. 

“Well, how goes it,” said Bowwow, 
as they came to a halt beneath a big 
oak tree. “Do you call yourself a 
hedgehog or a porcupine?” 

“Why, a hedgehog, of course, porcu- 
pines are a little bit different and 
there are none in America. Wish [ 
knew, though, how they came to give 
me such a ridiculous name. I don’t 
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THE DAVIS LIBRARY—Where the “Last Days of the Confederacy” was 
Written. 


~~ 


Miss Winnie’s room was to the north | 
of her father’s. The rooms are! 
musty, damp, mouldy and deserted; 
everything not already removed is/ 
stored in the great dining room. 

Up stairs were the large guests 
rooms, on the wide porches the danc- 
ing used to take place, and here also 
the banquet tables would be spread. 
a large party would assemble to call 
upon the great central figure of the 
South. Many men and women of the 
North visited Mr. Davis and his fam- 
ily here, and as the scenes and the 
times in which he played so important | 
a part shall further and further recede | 
into the past, and the bitterness and 


| tioned. 
|you have felt fheir 





look a bit like a hog, nor do I live in 
the hedges, and although I’m small |! 


' tell you no one can protect themselves 


in animaldom better than I can. 
Why, look here at my toes for in- 
stance; each one is armed with a 
claw as sharp as the eagle’s; then | 
have thirty-six teeth that—just let me 
try them on your paw.” With a yelp 
of fear the dog jumped and turned a 
regular somersault in his eagerness to 
avoid contact with the teeth men 
“Yes, my dear, sir, no doub? 
sharpness. ! 
don’t blame you for your fright. I! 
can bite through the shell of a cocoa- 
nut, and your paw would be lame for 


prejudice shall be softened by time, | a week if I should sink them into it.” 
this man will stand forth as a great; After a rousing bark at a passing 
man who lived in an historic and he- | tramp to relieve his feelings, Mr. Dog 
roic age, and what ever his faults| inquired about his relative’s strange 
were in bringing on a war, that the | coat of quills. 

South now say was useless and un- “My, { couldn’t do without these. 
necessary, he will still be a great | they are my armor. I don’t have *o 
figure, and the world will say he| make an effort in a fight; just roll up 
achieved wonders in holding the Con. | in a ball, and woe betice anyone that 
federacy together as long as he did | touches me—even a coyote would not 
in keeping such a mighty army in the| bite a second time. Why. my quills 





field. After securing a number of | are three and four inches long, stout 


relics of the different objects of in- | 
terest, and turning to take a last long 
look at this place, where the boys 
who wore the gray can, and will find 
a home, we bid good-bye to our obli- 
ging guide, and were soon being whirl- 
ed to our home in the beautiful North- 
land. 
* s a 


“I have read only one copy of Suc- 
cessful Farming, but found lots of 
g00d things in it that will be of value 
to me. It is well worth the subscrip- 
tion price.”—John W. Johnson, Good- 
land, Ind. 


QUILLS AND BOWWOW HAVE A 
TALK. 

It was a bright moonlight evening 

and the stars were twinkling in their 

Spheres and smiling down upon 


Brother Hedgehog and Mr. Dog. They 
met by chance, and instead of a scrap 





and sharp, and you might as well trv 
to eat needles. I have another use for 
these, too. In dropping from a tree 
or a fence they keep me from getting 
hurt. Whenever I lose a quill a new 
one always grows to take its place. 
Farmers use my quills for toothpicks 
and the Indians use them for orna- 
ments.’ 

“How about your food, Hedgy?” 

“Oh! ho! don’t you worry about 
that. I live on the fat of the land 
much better than you do. About all 
you get are the bones from the farm- 
er’s table, while I eat juicy frogs, 
snakes, bugs, birds, egg. plants, bark, 


roots and many other things, and if rT) 


can get into farmer’s spring house. |! 
drink a whole pan of milk and eat a 


whole roll of butter at a time. My! 





“How long?” said the dog. 

“Oh about four months, from the 
middle of November to the first or 
middle of March. Well now don’t in- 
terrupt, or I’ll forget. There’s a little 
log cabin down the creek about six 
miles from here, and I have the con- 
tract for cleaning the floor every 
spring, before the boss comes back for 
the summer to take charge of the saw- 
mills. I make a bee-line for that cab- 
in as soon aS my eyes are open. 
“Hungry!” you say; well I guess so, 
but the grease on that cabin floor 
would just make your mouth water. 
When I get through, the floor is beau- 
tifuly chiseled and cleaner than the 
scrub-woman could make it.” 

“Dear me,” said Bowwow. “The 
floor must get pretty thin I should 
think after a few such cleanings.” 

“Well,” as he rubbed his nose re- 
flectively, “come to think of it I’ve 
been going there these three springs, 
and they have had to put in a new 
floor sure enough. Now down in Maine 
a relative of mine that was visiting 
me, says that life is becoming a bur- 
den to them. The farmers and wood- 
men object to their eating the bark 
from the trees; says ‘It kills them,’ 
and they are after us hot foot, and 
swear extermination to every ‘quilled 
critter.’ They say we are more de- 
structive to their forests than the rav- 
ages of fire, but I don’t think the far- 
mers ought to be down on me be- 
cause I help them quite a good deal. 

“Why how?” asked Bowwow. 

“IT kill all the snakes I can find any- 
where around. I’m even not afraid of 
rattlesnakes.” 

“Oh my! don’t they bite you?” 

“Yes; been bitten four times but the 
bite doesn’t poison mé at all. I can 
even eat poison ivy leaves, or any 
kind of poisonous foliage and berries. 
And another way I am very useful, if 
people will take the trouble to be 
friendly with me and let me have free 
range in their cellars and kitchens. 
We can clear a house of rats, mice. 
roaches and beetles in a short time.” 

“Oh my!” yawned the dog, “what 
beastly stuff you do fill your stomach 
with. Well, so long; I’m sleepy and 
not used to being up so late.” 

“Well that’s not my case. I sleep all 
day and feel as bright as a lark when 
night comes. Trot along then, and 
I’ll see what Mr. Owl is blinking down 
at me for.” 

“Who—o-o-are you?” 

“Oh you know me now; don’t pre 
tend you don’t; you are another night 
hawk that can see in the dark with 
those big eyes. Mine are not so 
large, but they suit me exactly. 

“Yes they’re big enough for one 
who burrows in the earth.” 

“That’s where you’re mistaken. I 
don’t build a water-tight house on the 
surface. The roof sheds the rain as 
well as if a carpenter. built it, and 
when I go in for the winter I stop up 
the door.” 

“But what makes you take such a 
long nap? You're like the bears.” 

“Yes, they’re sleepy heads, too, and 
don’t like the cold weather any bet- 
ter than I do. Well bye-bye; I’m for- 
aging for my supper and haven’t any 
more time to chat, chit chat.” 

T. Celestine Cummings. 

Auburn, Wis. 


“Suecessful Farming has some of 


but I do love butter and grease, an|the best subjects on farm and stock 


that reminds me of the fun I have| raising I have ever read. 


I.do not 


every spring after I awake from my | think it can be beaten.”—Jno..L. Gam- 


long winter’s nap.” 


| ble, Middle River, Ia. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 
By L. Marie Madole. 
Ideas for Easter. 
|NOTE—Any one of these patterns will be 
sent free with a full year’s subscription to 
Successful Farming, for 00 cents The pat- 
terns will be sent in no other way If al- 
ready a subscriber, get a subscription from 
some one else and pick out your pattern. Al- 
ways use coupon below in ordering patterns. ] 
Chie things in shirt waists are al- 
ready seen in the stores. As Easter 
approaches’ the greatest activity 
reigns in dressmaking shops and large 
stores. 


Never was the variety of 


materials 
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Pattern No. 1760 (All Seams 


Cut in 11 sizes, 14, 144%, 
l74s, 18, 18% and 19 inches. 
No. 7160.—Men’'s Tennis or 
6} inches wide; 6 buttons. 
Ye a a a a 
sO great nor the effects so pretty as 
this spring. 

Shirt waist materia’s this season 
surpass anyluing ever produced. They 
come in sheer materia's countless in 
number, cotto vestings, piques, bas- 
ket weaves, and plain and embroider- 


ed linens. In the sheer materials, 
mull, dotted swiss, lawn and many 
other pretty goods. Mercerized cot- 








Pattern No. 7732 

Cut in 6 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
inches, bust measure. 

No. 7732.—Ladies’ Shirt Waist 


Lining—and with or withoue Yoke Portion), | 
requires for medium size 4% yards material, | 
22 inches wide, 4% yards material 
wide, 2% yards 36 inches wide, or 


44 inches wide. Buttons required, 


ton effects are greatly in evidence. 
Green and white, tan and white and 


red and white with a glossy finish are tion are to be 
among the choicest. 





shirt waist will be the most popular 
one for the spring and summer. 
Embroidery will play an important 
part in fashioning many of the 
smarter shirt waists. Ready made 
shirt waists embroidered are very at- 
tractive but the young woman who is 
skilled Wiu her needle may be orig- 
inal in this idea. The best designs 
are flowers and fruit sprays. Before 
embroidering the waist it should be 
cut, basted together and fitted. If 
the waist is to be tucked, this should 
ve done first, then embroidered over 
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15, 15% 


Outing 
requires for medium size 3% yards material 





(All Seams Allowed). 
40 and 42 Cut 


the tucks. The result is very pretty. 
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Pattern No. 7760 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut jn 7 sizes, 2, 
7760.—Child’s Apron 


ized materials used in making them 
will not suffer in frequent laundering. 
Many are decorated with embroidery, 
fancy stitching braid. Many very 
pretty collars may be made if one is 
a skillful needlewoman. Belts to 
match the collars and stock are ef- 
fective. A very unique belt is the 
shoe string belt. Black and white 


linen shoe strings are used. Linen 
shoe strings when braided make a 
very pretty belt and one that fits 


Many appear in 
Brown and white 
make smart belts 


the waist smoothly. 
the brown and tan. 
shoe strings also 








3, 4, 5, 6, 
(High or 


7 and 8 years. 
Low 


Neck—with or without Sleeves), requires for 


Shirt. medium 


PLL OL 

Forget-me-nots will be used very 
extensively among’ the embroidered 
waists annd are very easy to make. 
at most of the large stores one may 
secure the embroidery free by pur- 
chasing the materials. 

Spring Accessories. 

No matter how well the shirt waists 

are made, without the proper acces- 


size, 
wide, or 24% yards 86 inches wide. 
ing represented, 2 yards; 5 buttons. 





sories they do not give the fash- 








(without No. 


aa wide, or 2 
27 inches 
2% yards 


in 6 sizes, 32, 34, 
inches, bust measure. 

Yo. 7766.—Ladies’ Collarless Blouse Jacket, 
requires for medium size, 25, yards material 
36 inches wide, 2% yards material 44 Inches 
yards 52 inches wide. 
quired, 4 yards 22 inches wide, or 2% yards 
36 inches wide; extra material represented 


3% yards material 27 inches 
Lace edg- 


for many occasicns. Braided baby 
ribbon also makes a very smart belt 
for summer shirts. 

Sashes will be worn With the sum- 
mer gowns. The sash with long ends 
is the most desirable. Soft satin and 
taffeta ribbons will also be used in 
this style. 

Pretty black ana wnhite silk belts 
with postillion ends, stitched and 


Pattern No. 7766 (All Seams Allowed). 


36, 38, 40 and 42 


Lining re- 


9. for shaped strap, % yard; 3 ornaments. 


ionable appearance so desired. 


Stocks and collars of every descrip- 


dainty buckles will be favorites. 
Many smart collars may be fashion- 


; seen this spring. The ed at home and at a reasonable price. 
The pure white linen, pique and many of the mercer- A stock made up in white linen and if 
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having a necktie may have ann em- 
broidered top collar and the tie ends 
also embroidered to match. The ap- 
ple blossom, forget-me-nots and tulips 
are easy patterns and give a smart 
touch to the neckwear. 

Many large buttons will adorn the 
spring shirt waists. Those in pearl 
with the raised cameo effect will be 
especially popular. The initial pearl 
button is also a novel idea. In many 
of the stores these buttons may be 
purchased for three for fifty cents. 

Dainty sets in turn over collars 
and cuffs of fine lawn or linen and 
even silk embroidered in flower pat- 
terns give a chic touch to the shirt 
waist. The beauty of these is in im- 
maculate whiteness. 

The fashionable outfit is not com- 
plete without the chatelaine or waist 
pag. They come in leather with gold, 
silver or gunmetal mountings, and 











Pre _ 
Pattern No. 7674 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 6 sizes, 22 ,24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 

inches, waist measure. 
No. 7674.—Ladies’ 


Seven-Gored Pleated 


or chenille are very smart Many 
coarse straws simply shaped, and 
with scarcely any trimming are to be 
found among the fine and many of 
the straw hats are chiefly bows and 
ornaments of the straw itself in an- 
other or contrasting shade. 

Flowers will be used in the dressy 
hats along with tulle, chiffon, lace or 
taffet . Some of the hats are com- 
posed entirely of tiny ruching of tuck- 
ings of these materials. Flower hats 
were never so _ attractive as this 
spring. Lovely wreaths and sprays 
are worn and some of the flower hats 
have no other trimming. 

The trimming falling from the back 
of the hat is too becoming to be 
discarded altogether. This is a feat- 
ure of the spring’s fashions, and will 
be found on nearly all of the dressy 
hats. 

The does not lose 


ostrich plume 








Skirt, requires for medium size, 9% yards 
material 22 inches wide, 5% yards 36 inches 
wide, or 4% yards 44 inches wide. Lining re- 
quired, 5% yards. Length of skirt in front, 





42 inches; width around bottom, 4 yards. 


favor and is more popular than ever. 
The plume gives a rich effect to the 
hat that no other trimming can give. 
White, black, blue, pink and the deli- 
cate shaces of grape are, perhaps the 
best liked. Black and white mixed, 
give a charming effect and will be 
worn on the finer hats. 

It is essential to an up-to-date ward- 
robe to have one or more black hats. 
A very pretty black hat is made of 
black chiffon arranged in tiny plaiting 
over a broad flat wire frame. 
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HANGING BASKETS. 


As these baskets are literally cov- 
ered in a short time with trailing 
vines.and foliage of the plants, it 
does not matter much about their 
quality. For all purposes of useful- 
ness, as a hanging basket, an ordinary 
child’s school basket is just the 
thing. Line it with moss and fill it 
with rich loam. The curly leafed va- 
riety of cress seed soon becomes a 
mass of feathery green. Nasturtiums, 
with their rich shading of reds and: 
yellows and beautiful leaves would be 
just the thing to brighten up an in- 
valid’s room. The rose colored flow- 
ers and rich green leaves of the Oxa- 
lis plant is another very suitable plant 
for a hanging basket. 


The soil for the plant should be a 
trifle sandy. Hyacinths in the cen- 
ter and fuchsias around the edge is 
another pretty arrangement. Any 
of these hanging baskets can be made 
to do double duty. They will be beau- 
tiful as counterpieces for the dining- 
table during the winter months. In 
the loosely woven baskets mentioned, 
your plants will have plenty of chance 
for evaporating superfluous moisture, 
but care should be taken that they are 
kept from becoming dry, and that 
they are given plenty of sunshine. 

T. Celestine Cummings. 

Auburn, Wis. 


“T think Successful Farming a 
splendid paper and well worth the 
subscription price. Every farmer 
should have it in his home.”—Emma 
Hitchcock, Newtonville, Ind. 





hold the handkerchief, purse and 
even the tiny rouge box and mirror. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


Just at the present time the millin- 
ers are all busy. Spring is here and 
with it come new hats of every de- 
scription. The pretty white winter 
hats that we thought almost perfect 
are eclipsed by the spring hats. The 
low flat hat will continue to be worn 
throughout the spring and summer. 
High crowns will be a feature on 
many hats, although not becoming to 
many people. One pleasing feature 
of the flat hats is, that they do not 
set flat on the head, but have a ban- 
dean and show the brim and the trim- 
ming under the hat 


Just what will be the fashionable 
color for spring has not been decided 
yet, but it is evident that black and 
white and a combination of the two 
will be more stylish than ever. ' 

Black and white hats are always 
Stylish and very popular; when made 
of fine straw they may be worn with 
the finest toilettes, while the plainer 
effects are serviceable for general 
wear. 

Both black and white Tuscan straws 
are to be used and the shade of ecru 
will be in favor, while the fancy 





Straws mingled with horsehair braid 


ert 





Pattern No. 7725 

Cut in 6 sizes, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 years. 

No. 7725.—Girls’ Dress, requires for me- 
dium size, 4% yards material 27 inches wide, 
3% yards 36 inches wide, or 2% yards 44 





inches wide. Lining required, 1% yards 22 
inches wide, or 1% yards 36 inches wide. Ex- 
tra material for yoke, straps, etc., % yard; 
lace applique represented, 1 yard; 7 but- 
tons. 








Order patterns by number. 
waist measure; for misses, boys, girls, 





Successful Farming Coupon Pattern Order. | 


For ladies, give bust measure; for skirt, give 


or children, give years. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS 


Devoted to our Boys and Girls. Contribu- 
tions solicited. Conducted by Ruth Forest 
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MESSENGERS OF SPRING. 
The skies grow soft and tender, 
The sun at noon is high, 
The willow’s silver mittens, 
Are peeping at the sky. 
The grasses show their bladelets, 
The brooks go dancing by, 
And all the world is smilling, 
For springtime days are here. 


The robbins in the orchard, 
Are flying here and there, 
The birches’ yellow tassels 
A greener dress now wear; 
The earth seems all awaking 
With beauty sweet and rare; 
It is to welcome springtime, 
That comes so pure and fair. 
—Louis Lewin Matthews. 





AN EASTER PARTY. 


On Saturday afternoon before 
Easter, it is a good idea to give a 
peanut party for the children, and 
even some of the older young folks do 
not object to entertainment along the 
same line. Provide yourself with a 
goodly quantity of peanuts, depending, 
of course, upon the number of guests 
invited, but remember that almost 
everyone is fond of peanuts, and also 
that they are a wholesome food. If 
the day proves pleasant, make the 
front yard your playground, and ar- 
range nests of dried grass in the cor- 
ners, under porches, in rose bushes, 
shrubs, beside trees and fences, or any 
place where there is a secluded spot. 
Fill these nests with nuts, and cover 
again with dry grass. Pieces of 
boards, or something so that the nuts 
will not be easily detected, or discov- 
ered. 

Now you are ready 
folks; after all have arrived, give 
each a small basket and tell them 
that the Easter rabbits have made 
nests out in the yard, and leave 
something there for them. If the front 
door is open, it will not be necessary 
to say more. It is amusing to see how 
eagerly the little ones will hunt for 
the nests and with what delight they 
fill their baskets; note also the dif?- 
erent dispositions, as some divide 
their spoils or stop to eat some before 
searching for more. 

If the weather is unfit for the chil- 
dren to be out-of-doors, a similar house 
party may be substituted, by making 
hiding places for the nuts in two or 
three places in the house. If space is 
limited, it may be desirable to use 
small candy eggs instead of nuts. 

Barbara. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

When could the British Empire be 
purchased for the lowest sum? When 
Richard the Third offered his Kingdom 
for a. horse. 

What is the largest room in the 
world? The room for improvement. 

Why is a street-car like the heart 
of a coquette? Because there is al- 
ways room for one more to be taken 
in. 

When may a man be said to hreak- 
fast before he gets up? When he 
takes a roll to bed. 

Why are dealers in glassware un- 
like all other dealers? Because it 
won’t do for them to crack up their 
goods. 


for the littie 





not, never can have, and yet can 
give a lady? A husband. 

Why is a man just imprisoned like 
a boat full of water? Because he re- 
quires bailing out. 

When does a ship tell a falsehood? 
When she lies at the wharf. 





AN ARBOR DAY PARTY. 


The invitations for this party 
should each contain in the upper left 
hand corner a tree, either sketched 
with water-color, pen and ink or with 
the colored crayons. It is a simple 
matter to do this even though one 
cannot draw, a tree may be copied 
from some little picture. Below this 
have the words, “Come sit under my 
vine and fig tree,” then follows the 
date and name of the hostess. 

Women who are too progressivie to 
be content to invite their friends to 
the worn out card games, will enjoy 
getting up this kind of a party for 
the decorations are very simple, con- 
sisting of small trees in jardinieres 
and branches of trees fastened up 
about the rooms. 

For the first contest have objects 
to represent the names of fruit trees 





as—two aces (pair,) pear tree. 
A bow of cherry-colored 
would be cherry. 
A little oyster crab:and an apple 
for crab-apple tree. 
A lead line (plumb) for plum tree. 
“To inform against” written on a 
piece of paper, means peach. 
A pair of pruning shears is prune. 
A slip from a calendar bearing the 
date of the party is date 
A twig from a pine tree and an 
apple is pine apple. 
A tailor’s iron 
gooseberry. 
A bow of blue ribbon and a berry 
is blue berry. 
A picture of a ragged dog and an- 
other of a common ant is currant. 
A picture with the word fig, 10 is 
fig tree. 
Small note books having the date 
and a picture of a tree are given to 
the guests to enter the names of 
these fruit trees. 
Next the guests turn a leaf in their 
note books and find some quotations 


ribbon 


and a berry is 





What is it that a gentleman has 


familiar to all but with the name of 


— 


the tree Jeft out, the trick is to supply 
the missing name and give the author. 
“But they shall sit every man un- 


der his own vine and (Fig- 
tree. Bible.) 
Thy children like plants 


round about thy table.” (Bible). 

“Tall from little acorns 
grow. (David Eeveritt). 

“Under the spreading ———————— 
the village smithy stands.” (Longfel- 
low). 

“And every shepherd tells'his tale 

Under the in the dale.” 
( Milton.) 

“From haunted spring and dale 

Edged with the pale.” (Mil- 
ton). 

A goodly 
heart. 

Oh what a goodly outside 
hood hath.” (Shakespeare). 

“As variable as the shade 

By the light quivering 
made.” (Scott). 

“Under the shady roof of branching 

star proof.” (Milton). 

“The beams of our house are of 

, the rafters of trees.” 
(Hawthorn.) 
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HE DON’T LIKE HIS PANTS. 
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The names to be supplied are olive, 
oaks, chestnut-tree, hawthorn, pop- 
lar, apple, aspen, elm, cedar, cypress. 

For another test either before or 
after supper try tree ten-pins, this is 
played by taking the little trees that 
come with a_ child’s “Noah’s Ark” 
and place them at one end of the 
room or of a long table and let the 
guests in turn roll a big marble to- 
wards them to see how many he can 
knock over, the count is the same as 
in real ten pins and this causes no 
end of merriment whether played up- 
on the table or floor. 

The menu cards should be shaped 
like a tiny kindergarden tree that is 
the kind the children make before 
Arbor Day. The menu may consist 
of any of the many things served on 
such occasions, and unless you: em- 
ploy a city caterer it is not much use 
to try to carry out the Arbor Day idea 
in the food, but there is one thing 
certain young people are never crit- 
ical as to what they eat if there is 
plenty of ice cream and cake. 
Geneva March. | 
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“Deaths of rich men oft remind us 
That we make a sad mistake 

If we think to leave behind us 
Wills that lawyers cannot break.” 





HALF-TRUTH AND WHOLE-TRUTH. 

An officer was court martialed for 
being drunk. His servant, who was an 
Irishman, was asked by the court 
whether his master was sober on the 
night when he was stated to have 
been drunk. 

“Yes, sir,” the servant replied, “he 
was quite sober.” 

“How do you know he was sober?” 

“Because he asked me to call him 
early.” 

This was a convincing answer. But 
one of the officers of the court martial, 
remembering that there was no early 
parade on the following morning. 
asked the servant what reason his 
master gave for wishing to be called 
early. Without a moment’s hesita 
tion the servant replied: 

“He said he was the Queen of the 
May, sir.” 

That, of course, settled the case. 





YAWKOB AND HIS DOG. 

And Yawkob, observing his dog 
Schmitzel, spake unto him as follows: 

“You vas only a tog, but I vish J 
vas you. Ven you go mit your bed in 
you shust durn round dree dimes und 
lay down. Ven I go mit my bed in, 
I haf ter lock up der place and vind 
up der clock und put t cat out und 
undress myselluf, und/my frou vakes 
up and scholds, der‘ paby vakes 
up und cries, “und M haf to valk him 
mid der hguse\argtad, den maybe ven 







I ge lluf int®& bed it is dime to 
get u * yonce more again. Ven 
you git’ up mid your bed you shust 


stretch yourselluf, dig your neck a 
leedle, and you vas up. I haf to light 
der fire, put on der kittle, scrap some 
mit my vife alretty und git myselluf 
breakfast. You play mit der day all 
around und half plenties of fun. I haf 
to work all day round and haf plenties 
of drubble. Ven you die yau vas dead. 
Ven I die I haf to go to h—! yet.” 





P. T. BARNUM AS A JOKER. 


At a meeting of Universalist clergy- 
men, to which denomination Barnum 
belonged, he was called upon for a 
few remarks. He was always ready, 
and at the conclusion he stated with 
all seriousness that he had just re- 
ceived reliable information that at 
the United States Mint in Philadel- 
phia brand-new quarter-dollars could 
be bought for a short time at twelve 
and thirteen cents apiece. He saw 
that his statement had caused a sen- 
sation, and at the close of the meet- 
ing a reverend old gentleman called 
him aside and said: 

“Mr. Barnum, I am opposed to all 
forms of speculation, but I have been 
thinking that if I can purchase those 
quarter-dollars for the price you 
name I might make an honest penny. 
Do you see anything wrong in it?” 

“Nothing at all; but tell me how 
you expect to make a profit?” 

“If the quarters cost me only twelve 
and thirten cents, why, I can readily 
sell them again at par, can I not?” 

“Certainly,” replied Barnum with- 
out a change of countenance, “but if 
you pay twelve and thirteen cents— 
that is twelve plus thirteen, wherein 
lies the profit?” 


On another occasion Barnum notifi- 
ed the dealer from whom he 
bought a large amount of sup- 
Plies that half the pepper he 
sent him was peas. The dealer 
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A BAREFOOT RACE. 








indignantly denied the charge, and 
quite a warm correspondence follow: 
ed, it being finally ended by Barnum, 


who inquired whether half the let- 


ters in the word “pepper” were not 


p’s. 





A GOOD EXCUSE. 


During a sham fight an old general 
came unawares upon a soldier who 
was lying fast asleep in a fleld among 
the corn. 

“Is this your post?” exclaimed the 
general, rousing him with the full in- 
tention of making an example of 
him. 

The soldier, thus suddenly startleed 
out of his slumber, rubbed his eyes, 


and on recognizing the officer, sprang) 4 
to his feet, presented arms, and said: | 


“Il beg your pardon, general, but we 
were going through a sham fight, and 
in order to make an illusion more 
complete I was just pretending to be 
dead.” 





SOME NAVAL DEFINITIONS. 
Fathom—A measure of six feet. 
Turret—A tower for the protection 
of the gunners. 

Crow’s Nest—A perch for the look: 
out at the masthead. 

Armament—A term expressing col- 
lectively all the guns of a ship. 

Jacob Ladder—A short ladder with 
wood rungs and rope sides. 

Capstan—A machine used on boar’ 
ship for lifting heavy weights. 

Bow Chaser—A gun mounted in the 
bow to fire on retreating vessels. 

Bulkhead—A _ partition separating 
compartments on the same deck. 

Cable—A long, heavy chain used to 
retain a ship in place at anchor. 

Binnacle—The compass box of a 
ship, with a light to show it at night. 

Gangway—tThe aperture in a ship’s 
side where persons enter and depart. 

Displacement—The weight in tons 
of the volume of water displaced by a 
ship’s hull. 

Barbette—A fixed circular belt of ar- 


mor for protecting the guns in a re 
volving turret. 


Knot—A nautical mile of 2,025 
yards, equal to about one and one- 
eighth statute miles. 

Monitor—A low, nearly flat-bottom- 
ed armored vessel, with one or two 
turrets, each carrying two guns. 

Conning Tower—An armored tower 
where the wheel, engine, telegraphs, 
etc., are located and from which the 
captain is supposed to direct his men 
during a battle. 
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For office, shop and 
kitchen a 
and doors 
Anyone can put them ap. 
We sell direct. Give width 
of window. Agents wan- 
ted. Address 


THE OVAL BAZAAR 
Dept. “A,”’ Waupun, Wisconsin. 

















To Our Boy Readers... 


If you want a watch write us. 
We will give you a watch free. 
We just closed a deal with a 
large manufacturer for a large 
number of watches. We have 
them and must get rid of them 
and the quickest way is to give 
them away. We just made this 
deal as we were going to press 
and cannot tell you more about 
it now or publish cuts but will 
have cuts in next issue and then 
there will be a rush for the 
watches and it is not likely 
there will be enough to go 
around, so if you want one and 
are willing to work one hour for 
it write us fully before they 
are all gone. 


ddress Watch Department, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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best facilities. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER 


{ 
Known Everywhere. Employed by Governments and Great Corporations which command only the 
Illustrated Catalogue and “‘ Touch” Typewriting Instruction Book Free... «+» 
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extra money over the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock 
It is Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the Human System 


is endorsed by Every High-Class Farm Paper 


imitations! 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 


Dear Sirs:—I received your 
was more than pleased with it. 
me. Very truly yours, 





Eav CLAIRE, 
“International Stock Book” 


CW" We have thousands of similar testimonials and will pay you $1000 Cash to prove that they are not 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” gg-3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT“@@ Is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 ass 
High-Class vegetable, medicinal preparation to be fed to stock in smell amounts as an addition to the regular feed. 
increases the appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that each animal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten 
“International Stock Food’’ can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, S 
You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with your Own food at every meal 
medicine, Pepper iss powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar isa diuretic. You eat these medicinal ingredients almostwith every mouthful of your 
food, and it is proven that these condiments promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion. 
ingredients that are justas safe and as necessary an addition to the reeular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. “Imternational Stock Food” 
It p urifie 8 the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented orcured. 
Stock Food” ts sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee”’ by Fifty Thousand Dealers throughout the World. 
It will make your Calves or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. 
Ne Chemist cam separate all the Different powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that we use. Any One claiming to do so Must be an Ignoramus or Falsifier, 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK. 


and it is the best thing of its class that I have ever seen. There ig 
a volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 
MORRISSEY, Respectfully, GEO. W. NULL. 


It is worth more than $10.00to 
CHARD 


WIs. 
and 






INTERNATIONAL Srocx Foop Co. DEN PLAIN, 
Gentlemen:—I have used "International ' Stock Food” for three . 
yearsand can recommend it. I mixedit in skim milk for calves 
and they thriveas wellas when fed new milk. It also prevents 
scours. Butchered one of my calves at six months that dressed 
330 pounds. I would not feed stock without using “International 
Stock Food.” Very truly, T. H. ADAMS. 


HOW ARE YOUR CALVES? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co. AVON, NEW YorK. 
Dear Sirs:—I have used “International Stock Food” quite ex- 
tensively. Itis the best food I have ever used or known of for 
fattening cattle or milk cows or calves. I do not hesitate to 
recommend it very strongly. Yours truly, 
CHAS. C. RATHBURN, Veterinary Surgeon. 
“= 


ILL. 
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It is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it 
We positively guarantee that its use will make you 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 
Saltis a stomach tonic and worm 









“International Stock Food’’ contains pure vegetable medicina) 







“International 
Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. 
ware of the many Cheap and Inferior 















INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 
Dear Sirs:—Your 


ODEsSA, Mo, 
‘International Stock Book” duly received, 















A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 
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Bandreds of Thousands of Testimonials 


Weemploy over 300 people and have 
trom Farmers and Stockmen. 









IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of this Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture ¢@ Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. 
This Book contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department that will Save you Handreds of Dollars. It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat 
gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. 
The Editor Of This Paper Will Tell You That You Ought To Have This Stock Book In Your Library For Reference. 


&* $10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK {S NOT AS STATED. “G 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid. Write Us Today “etter or postal) and Answer These 2 Questions: 
Name This Paper. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD C0. Minneapolis, 
TEST © 3FEEDSFoRONECEN 





Size of the book is 644 by 944 inches. It cost as 63000 to have our Artists and Engravers 







It contains Life Engravings of many very noted 























2d.—How Mach k Have You? 
. —_ Largest Stock Food Factory in the Werld. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


. 
Minn., U). §. A. We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Floor Space. 
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AT OUR RIS 
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Our Special Music Catalogue. 
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New Catalogue “0” 
now ready to mail; 
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Each 49 cents. 


FREE Stove Catalogue, illus 
trating all kinds of Steel 
Ranges and Stoves 





14 in. Steel Beam Soft 
Center D. 8S. Plow, extra 
hardened, only 


$10.00 








The following catalogues will be sent to 
you on receipt of your name and address: 
A—Furniture, Carpets and Baby me 
B—Harness, Vehicles and Trunks 
Stoves and Ranges. D—Agricultural Im- 
plements. E—Baby Carriages. —Drugs 
and Patent Medicines. @—Musical Instru- 
ments. H—Organsand Sewing Machines. 
I—Bicycles. J—Guns and Sporting Goods. 
K—Ladies' and Gents’ Furnishing oo 
L—Dry Goods and Notions. M—Re 
made C {othin for Men and Boys. NN Books 
and Shoes. ra Ladies’ Capes and Cloaks. 
R—Building Material. Send 15¢ and our 
Large SupplyCatalogue containing over 1008 


RSE 
Complete Telegragh 
—- Outfit Only $1.65 


1.65 buys what others ask! o,Ger No. SNXS—Ladies’ 
$5.00 for. This complete key jall solid Oxfords or Walking 
jand sounder with Mescodry|gices Made from Dongola 
cell, Manual of Telegraphy|Kiq. Sizes 3to8:width E & EE. 
and wire, all complete for 

Send for Electrical Per Pair 99c. pages and over one hund thousand cuts 
Free Catalogue of shoes. and prices, will be sent express paid. 


Department 7, Minneapolis, Minn. 












steel lever harrow; cuts 
10 ft ; 60 teeth, 2 sections. 
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